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The Cape Playhouse | 
DENNIS 


Cape Cod Massachusetis 


RayMonD Moore, Director 
Ricuarp Avpricu, Producing Director 


Announces the opening on June 27th 
of its TWELFTH SEASON of ten 
plays staged by Arthur Sircom. 


Subscription books now open 


67 West 44th Street, New York City 

















VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE 


AMATEUR THEATRE 


MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 
“Amateur: One who practices an art for the love of it.”’ 


For members of Little Theatre Groups, Teach- 
ers of School Dramatics, and Directors of 
Religious Drama. 

Practical Workshop experience in Acting, 

Directing, Scene-building, Lighting, Cos- 
tumes, Puppetry, etc., plus a vacation in the 
heart of the Highlands. 
Campus of sixty acres of forest, field and stream 
Mountain climbing, swimming, golf, etc. Home 
cooking, fresh vegetables. Enrollment limited. All 
expenses: 


Course of three weeks, July or August: $75 
For Folder of Information address: (until July 1st) 


GRISWOLD WILLIAMS, Director 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








WESTON 
PLAYHOUSE 


Weston, Vermont 


Second Season 10 Weeks 
June 27—Sept. 3 


@ Public performances weekly with profes- 
sional company. 
@ Weekly Radio Broadcasts. 
@ Classes: Acting — Voice — Body Technique 
Dance Scenic Design Production 
— Make-Up — History of the Theatre. 
for folder address 
HARLAN F. GRANT, Director 
Boston Conservatory, Drama Dept. 
26 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 
















Lake Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY PALMERTON, Managing Director 


ANNOUNCING FIFTH SEASON 


@ A company of established professional play- 
ers in a series of Broadway successes. 


@ A limited number of students will be ac 
cepted. Practical professional training and 
participation in all departments of the theatre 
No theory. No prolonged courses. Students who 
qualify will appear with the regular acting 
company. 


@ Beautiful theatre. Large thoroughly equipped 
stage. Delightful surroundings. 
Apbpbly 


GUY PALMERTON, Box 128 
Fitch burg, Masachusetts 

















The CUMBERLAND HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


Brace Connine, Director 
announces a 


SCHOOL OF THE 


in association with its professional company 


THEATER 


TERM JULY 5TH-AUG., 27TH 
Practical training in all branches of the Theater including Radio Acting. 
Attractive recreational facilities. 
Limited Enrollment 
For Catalogue address Secretary, P. O. Box No. 1, Valley Falls, R. I. 
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by Stanley R. McCandless. 
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Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Sime 
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by Henning Nelms. A practical ' 
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OF THE “THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY ye aol Director 


A complete course to train students to fit the re- 
quirements of the modern theatre in all its phases. 
“SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 15th” 
Applications for Enrollment now being recerved 

6840 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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. PROFESSIONAL COMPANY...... 14 WEEKS 
a TOURING COMPANY............ 10 WEEKS 
13 COMPLETE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
N FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 
rin Weekly Public Performances 
1S Living Costs Only 
: k Write 





The Charles Carey Theatre Company of 
New York (Esto. 1928) 


110 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Litchfield Summer Theatre 
The Litchfield Hills Players 








4» HAMPTON 


BRIDGEHAMPTON 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCES 


10 WEEK SUMMER SEASON 
June 27th to Sept. 3rd, 1938 


A limited number of sincere 
students will be accepted for 
4a complete and comprehensive 
course and professional training 
amid ideal geographic and social 
surroundings 
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4 EDGAR MASON, Director 
g & A 
: Suite 1304, Paramount Bidg. ~@> 
" 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y y 
00 
The Forty Niners 
. ANNOUNCE 
the fourth season of their 
j APPRENTICE SCHOOL 
" Chase Barn Playhouse, Whitefield, N. H. 
July 12 to Sept. 3, 1938 
Work with the preeenene company on 
; 4 eight actual productions is supplemente 
by two daily periods of classwork 
acting, nautiinn. design, stage-craft, and 
make-up 
Address all inquiries to 
Mrs. R. B. MacLeop 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna. 



























The Progressive Theater of the Middle West 
ACTING MAKE-UP 
BODY WORK SCENE DESIGN 
VOICE CONTROL 
Classes for Professionals, Teachers, Students 
July 4-August 13 
DIRECTORS: Lewis Leverett, Charles De Sheim 


for further information 


address REGISTRAR 











The LAKE ERIE 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Summer Dramatics 

July 5 — Aug. 2 
Professional training in Acting, Ghegtinn. Sage. 
craft, Dancing, Rhythmics, Speech, Costume and 
Scene Design. Outdoor rehearsals and produc- 


tions. Experienced faculty. Performances viewed 
by talent scouts. 


Spacious grounds on Lake Erie 
Recreational facilities 


Marguerite W. Ogsbury, Director 


ERIE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Box 382 Erie, PA. 
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ROVINCETOWN 


THEATRE 
Siudio of Acting 


(Where the untelented are rejected) 


66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Tel.: SPring 7-3543 


LEARN TO ACT 
BY ACTING 


at the REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER THEATRE 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


Fifth Stock Season: June 6-Sept. 5 


A Broadway Success Graduned every week 
under the personal direction poe 


REGINALD GOODE 


Every pert in every production is pleyed by 
@ STUDENT before « normel eudience. No 
professionals 

No epplicent accepted unless possessing definite 
talent. Beginners quickly lose self-consciousness 
under origine! meth 


STRICTLY LIMITED ENROLMENT 
“It is @ pleasure to be able to recommend your 
schoo! with e clear conscience. -——- Theatre Guild 
if | succeed it will be due to your training 

at the Summer Theatre.” — Doris Nolen 
“We shall be happy to send our talent scout to 
any performance you recommend Werner Bros 

» 
SEND FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOURSELF 
IN FIRST LETTER 





Sponsors: Thestre Guild, Lee Shubert, Philip 
Merivele, Eva Le Gallienne, Brock Pemberton, 
Fox, Paramount, RKO, etc. 


IVORY TON 


SULVIVIER PLAYITIOUSI 


SC TOOT 


PHEATRI 





@ Students heve thelr own thestre and stock 
compen 


vy 
@ Practical experience, Professional Directors 
@ Qualifying students also pley with this femous 
professional company 
@ Write for booklet A 


MILTON STIEFEL 
tvoryton School of the Theatre ivoryton, Conn. 
















NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY, 
Lake Nabnassett Westford, Mass. 


John Ferguson 
Managing Director 








Joseph Lawren 
General Manager 















The “Aristocrat” of Summer Theatres 


Offers: (1) Practical Professional training in 
advanced modern theatre for teachers, 
directors, actors, technicians. 

(2) Student actors appear before regular 
audiences and talent scouts 

(3) Two theatres — Professional and Ex- 
perimental 

(4) Free golf, tennis, bathing, boating, bowling, 
and other sports. 

Something new! A combined course of com- 
munity drama and practical professional 
training. 4 weeks in New York under 
direction of Nina B. Lamkin, author and 
national community drama authority 
and 4 weeks in Nabnassett 


REGISTER NOW Write for Booklet 
Address all inquiries to Registrar 


NABNASSETT THEATRE COLONY 
70 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The PENINSULA 
PLAYERS 


Summer Theatre Colony 
in Wisconsin's North Woods 


on the shores of Green Bay 
FOURTH SEASON 


The colony offers unusual advantages to an apprentice 
group 


@ Actua! experience with profession! cast in the Wharf 
Thestre and the Theatre in « Garden 


@ Participstion in every phase of thestre work 
Music Dencing Sports 
8 weeks: July 5-August 29 
For catalogue address 


CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, Californie 































































JOHN GIELGUD recaptures the suave elegance of Joseph Surface in a pro- 
duction of The School for Scandal with his London repertory company. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


UNION OF PLAYWRIGHTS FOR 
FOINT PRODUCING — PROFECTS 
FOR NEW THEATRES 


HE MOST important advance news 

for next season concerns the union 

of five of America’s leading playwrights 
for the production of their own plays. 
The members of the company are Max- 
well Anderson, Sidney Howard, Robert 
Sherwood, Elmer Rice, S. N. Behrman. 
Each member is expected to have a new 
play ready for production within the 
coming year, and each is to contribute 
a certain amount of money (spoken of 
in one journal as $10,000) toward a pro- 
duction fund. The first play on the sched- 
ule is Robert Sherwood’s play about 
Lincoln, to be directed by Elmer Rice. 
Although members of the group may 
direct their own plays, or request an- 
other member of. the group to direct, 
they may also engage any other director. 
On its surface the new group seems to 
be simply a commercial union to increase 
a playwright’s returns from his play by 
eliminating one middleman, the pro- 
ducer, thereby also eliminating a division 
of the motion picture rights. But whether 
playwrights will be as good business men 
or better than the producers who have 
heretofore handled these top-liners’ 
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Lighting of an older day, from Emporium 
* 
THE ZURICH Stadttheater, which 
vaulted into world news last year 
when selected for the premiére of 
Alban Berg’s Lulu, is to enjoy a 
similar distinction this summer. 
Paul Hindemith’s new opera Mathis 
der Maler, originally planned for 
Berlin and now rejected by Vienna, 
will have its first Zirich performance 
before a world audience on May 28. 
J 
PARIS expects to open early in 
May the first church dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Cinema. It is lo- 
cated in the movie district of Join- 
ville with studios clustering about it. 
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THE JOOSS BALLET, on its way 
to forge the final links between 
dance and the theatre, has toured 
through forty-seven of the United 
States and through Canada during 
the last three winter seasons, and 
its record provides interesting com- 
ment on American audiences, their 
preferences, similarities and dif- 
ferences. It may still seem (to some 
of us who are watching the growth 
of an American dance audience with 
a kind of jingo pride) that certain 
well-established cities have not yet 
discovered that the dance exists. 
But the Jooss Ballet gives account 
of large, organized and discriminat- 
ing audiences in places as varied as 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland 
and Boise City, and for ballets as 
different in form and context as The 
Big City and the new dance comedy, 
The Seven Heroes. The records in- 
dicate that audiences will never 
allow The Green Table to disappear 
from the repertory, it still stands so 
high in favor after years of perform- 
ance. The Jooss Ballet has gone back 
to the centre at Dartington where, 
after a short tour of the English 
provinces, the troupe will settle 
down for at least six months’ work on 
three new ballets which Kurt Jooss 
has been developing while his com- 


pany was on tour. 
* 


THE METROPOLITAN audiences 
which this year have acclaimed 
Richard Strauss’ E/ektra with Rosa 
Pauly in the lead, along with the 
countless admirers of Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Salome, will rejoice that 
the composer has been hard at work 
on three new operas. He has already 
completed Der Friedenstag which 
will have its premitre at Munich 
this summer, as well as a one-act 
opera to be done at Dresden. And 
he is, besides, in the midst of a longer 
piece dealing grandly with the pri- 
vate lives of the inhabitants of a 
baroque version of Mount Olympus. 
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plays, as well as whether this group of 
their peers, allied in the interest of profit, 
will have more influence in making the 
playwrights actually get plays ready for 
production, remains to be seen. Also, 
it is not stated whether they will agree 
among themselves as to the production 
value of each other’s plays, or whether 
the playwright will be sole judge of his 


own work. It is a venture that will be 


watched with keen interest. 
® A single morning there came into 
THEATRE ARTS’ office three communi- 
cations indicating how rapidly the idea 
is spreading that a theatre is the natural 
focus of community life. One communi- 
cation came by telegraph, announcing 
that after twenty years an important 
college theatre was promised its first 
building. The second came by letter, 
telling of new plans being drawn for an 
educational institution that had out- 
grown a theatre built only a few years, 
which served the growing drama of the 
entire state. The third communication 
came by telephone from a social organi- 
zation in a major city that has money to 
build a large centre including a theatre, 
and wants to begin with the right archi- 
tecture and equipment. 

As an interpreter of life, the theatre 
has always been recognized as having an 
important social function, but the idea 
of a theatre building as a natural centre 
for community activity is just coming 
into its own, with a clearer understand- 
ing of the opportunities offered by the 
relation between the audience and the 
presentation on the stage and the added 
possibilities for libraries, galleries, book 











shops, studios, workshops around the 
stage and auditorium. This impulse 
toward building college and community 
theatres seems especially significant to- 
day with other building at a low ebb. 


HEATON COLLEGE at Norton, Mass- 
Wee with a hundred and 
two years of sound educational tradition 
behind it, has inaugurated a competition 
for a new and modern art centre under 
the auspices of the Museum of Modern 
Art and The Architectural Forum. 

The departments of art, dance, drama 
and music, which such a building would 
serve, have already discovered that 
working together offers great advantages 
educationally, and the educational sound- 
ness of a joint building comes after an 
experiment to determine ‘the extent to 
which the theories and laws governing 
the creative processes might be ap- 

roached as a single problem’. More 
than three hundred architects have al- 
ready entered the competition, including 
nearly the entire roll-call of first-class 
modern architects in the American field. 
And the problem, as a spokesman for 
Wheaton states it, seems well worth an 
architect’s experiment: 

‘The credentials of a college that pur- 
ports to impart to young people stand- 
ards of judgment applicable to the con- 
temporary scene, but which lacks vision 
and capacity to employ its own stand- 
ards, may well deserve to be challenged. 
Wheaton hopes by this competition to 
discover an architect who will . . . solve 
the manifold problems involved . . . in 
a contemporary idiom expressive of the 
philosophy and ideology of our own time.’ 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE ACADEMY of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences has, for the 
first time in its history, presented an 
award to an institution outside of 
the film industry, the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library. This has 
been recognized ‘for its significant 
work in collecting films dating from 
1895 to the present day and for the 
first time making available to the 
— the means of studying the 

istorical and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the motion picture as one 
of the major arts’. Simultaneously, 
the significance of the Film Library’s 
collection is enhanced by the acquisi- 
tion, from David Wark Griffith, of a 
large quantity of material covering 
his work in motion pictures since 
1913, when he made his first full- 
length film Fudith of Bethulia. With 
this accession the Film Library 
rounds out what is now an almost 
complete record of Mr. Griffith’s 
work. 


* 

GORDON CRAIG recently visited 
Rome where he was asked to produce 
a play in the Coliseum with lions 
and bulls. The play, not yet written, 
was to be made ready — script and 
bulls and all -— in a few weeks’ time. 
So Mr. Craig moved on to Moscow 
where he made admiring note of the 
Soviet habit of taking two or three 
years to prepare a piece, even one 
already in existence. These and other 
observations of the two cities pro- 
vide the subject matter for Mr. 
Craig’s next k on which he is 
now at work. 


e 

THE NATIONAL THEATRE of 
Hungary, built out of funds collected 
by popular subscription and t 
going by state subsidy, has recently 
celebrated with pride its hundredth 
anniversary. The event must be 
particularly informative for those 
who insist that common sense and 
good business prevent a similar 
undertaking in other countries. 
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Revival and Survival 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HERE were several rows of standees at Rosa Pauly’s final per- 
formance of Elektra at the Metropolitan Opera House. Two men 
among them were applauding the close of the opera violently. ‘I have 
been here at every performance,’ one said to the other, ‘and she is at 
her best tonight.’ Rosa Pauly’s Elektra is certainly an extraordinary 
portrayal: the character, the singing, the movement — like a great 
tree in the wind, as one dancer spoke of it — integrated to the least 
detail. All of the tragedy that the old Greek story summed up in this 
daughter of a great king slaughtered, all of the drama that von Hof- 
mannsthal packed into his play and that Strauss translated into 
mighty theatrical music, Rosa Pauly expresses in her presentation. 
For critics and music lovers, her performance was the sensation of the 
season. And not only for them; a famous painter and a distinguished 
actress on leave from the theatre are said, among others, to have 
watched Pauly every time she played. If this duplication of attend- 
ance did not attract special attention, it was because it is the habit of 
operagoers to see their favorite works many times over. Only usually 
it is the music that lures the repeaters. The men who have heard 
Tristan more than a hundred times, Meistersinger more than half a 
hundred, Figaro almost as often as it has been played in New York, 
do, to be sure, measure the singing of one artist against another with 
the keenest discrimination. But it is Wagner and Mozart that draw 
them back, as no playwright, not even Shakespeare, and never a 
player, can draw them to the theatre. Why? For the same, oft-spoken 
reason — it is not our modern theatre habit. We sell our theatre 
artists for news only, and news pales easily. When the theatre grows 
up and we grow up to a mature theatre, that will change again. 
The plays of such masters as Chekhov, in such productions as the 
Lunts have made of The Sea Gull, may help the change along. If you 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


have seen The Sea Gull played by the Moscow Art Theatre or at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre or by John Gielgud in London you must, it 
seems, if you have any artistic curiosity, want to see it again with the 
Lunts and the fine cast associated with them. 

It is hardly more than forty years since Chekhov completed this 
first of his great plays, but it took him only half that time, after a most 
unhappy start, to be securely established as the classic playwright of 
his generation. Although his characters are deeply rooted in bourgeois 
Russia, although they are as distant from us in many ways as if they 
had lived somewhere across the world a thousand years ago, yet they 
are, most of them, alive beside us today, a distance and a nearness 
that are the marks of a great playwright. 

Between Chekhov and us, however, there has been for too long 
another and a false distance, created by inadequate translation. 
This is more marked with The Sea Guill than with The Cherry Orchard 
or Three Sisters, on account of the earlier play’s slightly mystic aura 
and less accomplished plot. It is eliminated in the new version of The 
Sea Gull made for this production by Stark Young, in which he tries as 
simply and literally as possible to say exactly what Chekhov said, 
keeping at the same time the free flow of Chekhov’s theatre rhythm 
which is as much a part of his script as the words themselves. This 
verbal directness and clarity help to emphasize the virtue of a fine 
fundamental of the Lunts’ theatre tradition, namely that words are 
intended not only to be spoken but to be heard. If you listen you 
hear Chekhov speaking. 

Here is Chekhov, in 1895, most Russian of the Russians, portraying 
a group of his ecstatically futile and soulfully lonely countrymen 
(most of them minor artists) with the skill, the pity, the ruthlessness 
of a great artist, and creating at the same time — less by intention, 
perhaps, than through the overflow of his own power as a writer — 
one of the greatest human canvases in modern dramatic literature. 
And here is a group of talented players in an American theatre, in 
1938, taking Chekhov’s characters and setting them forth in terms of 
new experience. What you get, naturally, is not in each case what 
Moscow got in 1895. It is as much of that as remains valid and vital, 
plus the comment of this generation upon it. 

Lynn Fontanne’s characterization of Irina Arkadina, the beautiful, 
selfish, exhibitionist actress who trails a popular novelist at her heels 
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and neglects her sensitive son, who plays the actress in the same false 
vein as she plays the mother, may be close to the Russian original, 
because the essence of that character lies close to its surface and 
changes little from time to time or place to place. And Margaret 
Webster may be right to play Masha in the Russian manner, and 
expertly, because Masha’s web of stupidity, morbidity and unsatisfied 
longings is believable only in a pre-revolutionary Russian setting. 
But Alfred Lunt, the author so pursued by the writing obsession that 
he finds no reality in life itself, is not an 1895 Trigorin. Instead, Lunt 
gives the character a new illumination, telling you more about what 
Trigorin was and what all Trigorins are than if he had clung more 
firmly to the details of Moscow portraiture. So, too, with Sydney 
Greenstreet’s Peter Sorin, who is the brother of Irina, but is also any 
lonely old man worn out, not by living but by lack of living. And so, 
too, with most of Richard Whorf’s jealous, loving and unloved Con- 
stantine, son of Irina — until the last scene, where Whorf falls a vic- 
tim to Chekhov’s own exaggerated dynamics and goes off the deep end 
of realistic emotionalism. The role of Nina, the bewildered child who 
thinks all artists belong to the great in spirit, the little ‘sea gull’ 
hunted to death by a bored hunter, is a heavy assignment for a player 
as new to the Broadway boards as Uta Hagen, and her performance 
must win her great credit. 

But it is not the excellence of the individual performances or the 
translation, or the validity of Robert Edmond Jones’ settings, but the 
unity of the production that is the matter of first importance. The Sea 
Gull as here presented is the human comedy which we see enacted 
about us day by day, set in Chekhov’s perspective, illumined by his 
artistry. 


Not to the playwright, not even to the novelist from whose work 
the play is made, but to the actors and especially to the director must 
go chief praise for the vivid projection of the humanitarian idea within 
All the Living, a drama of the human tragedies hidden behind the 
doors and the barred windows of many of our state insane asylums. 
The dramatization is made by Hardie Albright from the book J Knew 
3,000 Lunatics, by Victor R. Small. Parallel with the story of the 
afflicted men and women runs the other story of the doctors fighting 
valiantly in their behalf against the odds of political control, an out- 
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worn scientific approach, lack of even the most necessary funds, and 
above all the joint use of the same institution as asylum, hospital and 
prison. Woven into this second story again is the thread of the per- 
sonal lives of the doctors as they are affected by their surroundings. 

As material for a single, effective play, this is far too large a pano- 
rama, and the playwright, if he had perhaps cared less about his sub- 
ject, might have realized that one-third of the material would have 
made a clearer, less confused and more dynamic stage work. There are 
scenes, characters, arguments, that could have been omitted to ad- 
vantage. But Lee Strasberg as director has accepted all of the handi- 
caps — the grim story not brightened by an interfering love interest, 
the over-large cast, too great detail, diffused emphasis — and in spite 
of all of this has made a proud job of the presentation. He is aided by 
the flexibility of Harry Horner’s designs. Sanford Meisner, who has 
worked with Strasberg for years as part of the Group Theatre, picks 
up exactly the director’s tone, and gives a splendid performance as 
Dr. Kromer, a young scientist whose mind is centred too strongly for 
his personal safety on what might be done if modern science were al- 
lowed free fighting in this disordered field. Charles Dingle as the con- 
ventional and distraught superintendent, John Alexander as the 
patient who thinks he is a super-magnate, Alfred Ryder, Esther Owen, 
Sheila Trent as other patients, Thomas Cooke as an older doctor, es- 
tablish clear outlines for their characters within the few minutes of 
playing time alloted to them. And Leif Erickson as Dr. John Merritt, 
and Elizabeth Young as Ann Stalling, the nurse, carry off more im- 
portant parts that are chiefly difficult because they are weakly con- 
ventional in motivation and in action. 4// the Living marks the en- 
trance of Cheryl Crawford as a producer on her own, and it is a first 
production she may well be proud of. 


Another panorama —a bright and attractive one — offered as 
a play by the Federal Theatre, is E. P. Conkle’s Prologue to Glory, 
the tale of something more than a year in Abraham Lincoln’s young 
life. The action is set in and about New Salem, Illinois, beginning on 
Lincoln’s father’s farm, from which Denton Offut carries Abe off to 
New Salem to work as a clerk in his store. It goes on sketchily from 
incident to incident, past a meeting at the Forum Club where Lincoln 
gets up his courage to make a speech, carries through the episode 
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of Lincoln’s courtship of Ann Rutledge and her death, ending with his — 
going on to Springfield. The tone is all on the romantic side, nor is this 
in its disfavor. Lincoln is a noble character, a tragic character and a | 
great American romantic as well, and in our literary and historical q 
portraits the romance is often understated. A little overstatement here ~ 
does not vitiate the portrait as presented by the playwright and by | 
Stephen Courtleigh, who acts the part. But it does of course limit % 
it, and it would seem important dramatically for the playwright to” 
have indicated, more than he has done, the hardening of Lincoln’s ” 
fibre with the growth of his experience even during that single year, 
The play would gather momentum and power that way and the end | 


would not drift off in a vague mist. 


Courtleigh gives you Lincoln’s simplicity, his modesty and per- 4 | 


sonal charm, and if he does not add a sense of a man’s life taking form “yy 
within a young man’s frame, he has the capacity to do that well within yy 
his range, if it is given him to do. With his picture of Lincoln he carries 

the burden of the play against, rather than with, a too crowded “By 
Federal Theatre cast in which only a few parts are well acted, like 7 , 
those of James Houston as Dave Vance, Tom Morrison as Squire “Jy 


Bowlin Green, and Clara Marsh as Granny Rutledge. 


From her novel, Whiteoaks of Falna, Mazo de la Roche has made a 
play called Whiteoaks, in which Ethel Barrymore plays the keen and 
commanding old woman who carries a hundred and one years on her 
shoulders more lightly than her sons and grandsons carry their lesser 
time-burdens. In the living-room at Jalna, the family homestead 
(well designed by Norris Houghton), where funds and liquor are run- 
ning low, the action goes slowly forward as Gran Whiteoak’s family 
watch and wait for her death. They are conscious of her determination 
not to have what is left of her fortune cut into bits like a cake, and they 
wonder — silently and aloud — who will be the one chosen to inherit 
it. Whiteoaks is not a very pleasant study in human relations, but 
it has sharply dramatic moments and a sound theatrical core. And 
while much of the acting is distinctly ham of the most blatant variety, 
Ethel Barrymore herself carries out in mood and manner the boldly 
theatrical spirit of the aged woman who dominates the story. She does 
it so skilfully and so convincingly, in fact, that she dominates the play, 
as Gran Whiteoak does the tale, even when she is not present. Stephen 
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Lucas and Pritchard 


ETHEL BARRYMORE hammers Granny’s cane and century-old iron will 
in and out of awed family conclaves in Mazo de la Roche’s drama Whiteoaks. 
Stephen Haggard plays the timid grandson whom the matriarch rewards 
with her money as she spitefully confounds greedier members of her tribe. 





Lucas and Pritchard 


ALL THE LIVING 


Hardie Albright’s adaptation of Victor R. Small’s 7 Anew 3,000 Lunatics 
tells with little spread of scientific nomenclature the story of an attempt 
made by two young doctors to treat, in defiance of institutional regulations, 
an inmate who has lost the power of speech. The final scene, in which the 
patient is anxiously awaited by his mother and hospital officials to prove the 
validity of the experiment, shows integrated acting at its best. The entire play 
owes much to Lee Strasberg’s direction, which often saves it from loitering. 
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Haggard, a young actor welcomed here some years ago for a fine per- 
formance in Clemence Dane’s Come of Age, plays Finch, the musician 
grandson who, much to the chagrin of the rest of the family, is chosen 
by the old lady as her heir. Finch is sensitive, and is weak, according 
to the standards of his hard-riding brothers. As Stephen Haggard 
plays the role (which is perhaps as it is written), musicianship and 
effeminacy lie too close together to be attractive. For, when all is said, 
practising eight hours a day is a hard job, a job for mind and muscles 
that are well under control, though it may not be a fitting work-out 
for a prize-fighter or a steeple-chaser. The suggestion of more of the 
artist’s inner compulsion and spiritual vigor would have added to the 
dignity of Haggard’s performance, especially as it is set opposite the 
straightforward, generous older brother, Renny, created by Robert 
Shayne. And it would provide a sounder and more imaginative moti- 
vation for the old lady’s choice of the artist as her heir. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 
7 say that New York’s Harlem Federal Theatre has brought life 


to Haiti, Du Bois’ cinematic pageant of backyard war between 
French and West Indians in 1802, is to indulge in understatement. 
Rushing in and out of sliding panels, rococo mansions and mountain 
ambushes, mixing African chants with super-upholstered costumes 
and about the most energetic destruction the stage has supported this 
season, these new Haitians leave no scenery unturned to throw the 
audience into a fresh state of shivers and cold sweat. The play, which 
wants to speak archly of freedom and equality and tosses an occasional 
rose of romance into the thickest fight, could be wearisome in less 
vigorous hands. Led by Rex Ingram as Christophe, the Negro actors 
bother little about great messages and work to turn the evening into a 
rousingly good show. Not since Macbeth has Harlem done so well by 
itself. 

In contrast, J 4m My Youth took great pains to straighten the 
threads of Percy Shelley’s early romances in Broadway's mind, and 
left them more tangled than ever. Knotted with facts and data not 
always verifiable, the play lingers in the memory mainly through 
Linda Watkins’ sensitive study of Fanny Wollstonecraft, Godwin’s 
self-sacrificing stepdaughter. Who’s Who, also ambitious, turned out 
to be a smart ragbag revue that could now and then pull out a bit of 
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brocade. After uncovering such treats as Imogene Coca’s lilting eye- 
brows, Lotte Goslar’s mad dancing of the late departed Berlin school, 
Mercedes’ Cafe Eldorado sets and a Swami-Wall Street skit called 
“Whither America?’, it proceeded to spoil an excellent opportunity of 
making friends with theatregoers by displaying a pre-Depression 
artiness and superiority not very amusing in these days. Schoolhouse 
on the Lot, yet another energetic piece, and one that kept itself but not 
its audience breathless with its laughs at Hollywood, somewhat re- 
deemed its unnecessary show of strength when it gave a grinning and 
curly-headed child star a much needed spanking. 

Among the less robust of Broadway’s offerings falls Spring Thaw, 
which Clare Kummer decorated with bunches of gay verbiage but so 
little plot and characterization that Roland Young had nothing to 
underact. Alongside must be set The Hill Between, Lula Vollmer’s 
well intentioned reexamination of mountain folk. Stretching the plot 
this time to include city folk as well, the author was unable to find 
again the quality that once made her Sun-up so popular, although 
acting and direction did their best to help her in the search. 


Time in Tibet 


Is it only in Tibet that time 
Threads the needle of eternity 

And stones are more than stones, 
Are shrines to stillness and to space? 


Is it only in Tibet that the lama, 
Looking on the land, 

Monotony must mend within his mind, 
Or, like the stones, contented stand 


And be a shrine to stillness and to space? 
Earl Mohn 
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Processional chorus, from Flickinger’s The Greek Theater 


Re-enter the Chorus 


ASHLEY DUKES 


6 ee years ago or thereabouts, new figures began to appear in 
the playwright’s cast of characters. They were nameless but bore 


such descriptions as the Bank Cashier, the Lady in Furs, the Stranger, 
Mr. Zero, or just the Man or the Woman. Apart from this indication of 
type or character, they neither spoke nor behaved quite like the per- 
sons called Brown, Jones or Robinson. They stood for something, 
though what it was they were seldom quite sure. And their lack of or- 
dinary naturalism made them an easy target for the ridicule of hard- 
headed and precise reviewers. 

Georg Kaiser, whose From Morn to Midnight was produced by the 
Theatre Guild as early as 1921, was the first exponent of this creative 
style on the regular stage of Germany and the world. A traveling sales- 
man turned dramatic author, he had a lively success with a series of 
pieces about money and society. Ernst Toller, a more positive rebel 
against the world in which he lived, followed by presenting the type- 
personages of Man and the Masses and The Machine-Wreckers. To 
represent American theatre, Elmer Rice came along with The Adding 
Machine, in which appeared not only Mr. and Mrs. Zero but their 
friends Mr. and Mrs. One, Two, Three, Four. Several Frenchmen of 
the left-wing stages off the boulevards took a hand in expressionism, as 
it was now called. Hungarian play-manufacturers for the international 
market were quick to borrow the vogue or the glamour of the new way 
of writing, without pretending to share any of its deeper aims. 
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Eugene O’Neill then went further and made, in several plays, ef. 


forts to create groups of figures communicating between the main ac- 
tion of the drama and the spectator’s apprehension of it. Perhaps this 
marked the true beginnings of a restoration of the Chorus; certainly it 
marked a movement to raise expressionism from the melodramatic or 
sensational to the tragic plane. Almost alone among the stages of the 
world, the English threw up no expressionist playwrights of any con- 
sequence. The Irishman O’Casey, with his Silver Tassie, was unable to 
impress minds bred up to the intellectualism of Shaw or the common- 
place of the lifelike school of drama. 

The new nameless personages had a dramatic weakness; being 
types, they tried at the same time to be characters. Usually in them- 
selves they had nothing important or illuminating to say, and their 
true purpose was to form a background for the essentials rather than 
the details of the drama. Their way of getting into the picture and giv- 
ing character performances tended to blur this impression, which 
might otherwise have been valuable. Many of them were little better 
than a row of Aunt Sallies for easy satire. And yet some of them gavea 
hint that they were trying to be a Chorus and to interpret in conscious 
terms the drama of which they were attendant figures. Watching them 
one felt that although they wore no physical masks beside the make-up 
of an often exaggerated characterization, they were reaching out and 
trying to assume masks of tragic significance. In them, the classical 
theatre was beginning to stir again. The idea of choric speech, of the 
language of exaltation, of dramatic poetry finding impersonal utter- 
ance, was beginning to be formed afresh. The wheel, as Eliot would 
say, was turning and proving itself forever still. 

Meantime the playwrights of the daily stage went on writing as 
though Ibsen and Chekhov had never lived; and the reviewers of the 
daily press duly announced the death of expressionism without men- 
tioning or even noticing its legacy of life; and a new generation grew up 
for whom Kaiser, Toller, Elmer Rice and even O’Neill were figures of 
past history like Shaw. Like every generation, this one failed quite to 
appreciate the qualities of its immediate predecessors; they were like 
last year’s news, so much more difficult to focus than the news of last 
decade or century. Not only new writers, but new directors, imagined 
that dramatic history was beginning again in themselves. And when 
the first few among the new dramatic poets rediscovered the tragic 
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Chorus as an effective instrument, it was supposed that this marked a 
complete break with all foregoing convention and a return to the style 
and method of classical antiquity. 

I think the contrary was true. The process of development had 
been gradual, and the expressionists had a good deal to do with the 
growth of a new theatre-consciousness, in audience as well as play- 
wright, that made a poets’ theatre possible. Not that anybody should 
want to go back to the time or the mentality of Kaiser in the early 
1920’s; that is a chapter closed as effectively by the taste of the world 
as by the jackboot of the Nazi stormtrooper. But it is just as well to 
realize that the Chorus, like dramatic poetry itself, grew out of the 
mind of our own time and is not simply a throwback to Greek 
convention. 

The meaning of Chorus is defined in every book on theatre history. 
Its purpose is at the same time to anticipate, to interpret and to excite. 
To anticipate — for not only is the anticipated event on the stage the 
most truly dramatic, just as the unanticipated event is the most inef- 
fectual, but also the intuitive perception of Chorus, voiced in forebod- 
ing, produces a drama within the drama and draws the spectator into 
the eager circle. To interpret — for no single mind can form a com- 
plete picture of understanding, and the impact of the group mind 
which is Chorus relates every happening to a general standard. To 
excite — for emotion in mankind is a thing latent, and valuable be- 
cause of its latency and capacity for being aroused. These may be com- 
monplaces but they hold good in the theatre. Chorus plays a dramatic 
part, and one no less important for having been forgotten for some 
centuries. Chorus is not a ritual survival, as those may believe who see 
its use only in Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. Chorus is a way of 
speaking directly to the audience as no individual personage can ever 
speak. Being itself something like a sixth sense in the drama, it creates 
a response like a sixth sense in the spectator. And it is not astonishing 
that young minds should see its uses in the drama of modern life as 
well as in history or myth. 

In The Ascent of F.6, by Auden and Isherwood, a botanist member 
of the Asian mountain expedition is climbing along a ridge after a rare 
flower when he is caught by an avalanche and killed. The event moves 
two different Choruses to their commentary. That of the radio an- 
nouncer says ‘He was twenty-four years of age. . . . He died as he 
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had lived. . . . Nor could one design him a more fitting grave than 
among the alpine flowers he loved so passionately and with such un- 
derstanding.’ And when this language of the leading article has been 
spoken, the A’s who are listening, Mr. and Mrs. A in their suburban 


parlor, have a Chorus of their own: 

Death like his is right and splendid; 

That is how life should be ended! 

He cannot calculate nor dread 

The mortifying in the bed, 

Powers wasting day by day 

While the courage ebbs away. 

Ever-charming, he will miss 

The insulting paralysis, 

Ruined intellect’s confusion, 

Ulcer’s patient persecution, 

Sciatica’s intolerance 

And the cancer’s sly advance. 
things that could not be said with any such precision and emotional 
effect in any other form, least of all in the form of naturalistic speech. 
These are simple words in simple rhymes that bring a hush into thea- 
tre; and men who can so control their medium are born dramatists. By 
way of contrast with the speeches of the visible Mr. and Mrs. A, whose 
lifelike character may be objected to by some critics as weakening 
their effect, voices also play a part in the Auden-Isherwood scheme of 
things. Thus after the blizzard on the mountain, the two wings of the 
stage remain darkened and from them come antiphonal lines, those 
from the left side being lines of information such as the radio might 
give, and those on the right side lines of response such as might awaken 
in the listener’s mind. This again is one of the completely impressive 


passages of the tragedy: 


LEFT: RIGHT: 
No news 

Useless to wait 
Too late 

Their fate 

we do not know 
Snow 
on the pass 

Alas 
Nothing to report 

Caught 

in the blizzard 


Fought 
through the storm 
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Warm 
in our beds we wonder 


Thunder 
and hail 
Will they fail? 
Will they miss their 
success? 
Yes 
they will die 
We sigh 
we cannot aid 
They fade 
from our mind 
They find 
no breath 


But Death. 


No one here asks himself who is speaking, no one will say that such 
a Chorus obtrudes itself upon the action. Things are said in words that 
could only otherwise be said in music, and the theatre absorbs and 
comprehends them. When writers appear with this originality of in- 
vention and feeling for the essentials of drama, we are entitled to say 
that expressionism has borne fruit at last. Kaiser and Toller were try- 
ing to say the same things half a generation ago, and did not quite 
manage to say them. The rightness of poetry is the one sure element in 
the drama that has since developed. And with it, the Chorus has en- 
tered as a dramatic figure who will not quit the stage in our time. 

Must Chorus necessarily wear the tragic mask, and interpret tragic 
happenings? That is an exciting question. The bias of the new young 
writer toward a tragic subject is easily understood, for tragedy to him 
is a sort of manifesto against the triviality of the stage. But even in 
their tragedies, Eliot and Auden and the others preserve their sense of 
humor, that strongest necessity of tragic writing; and they even in- 
cline to work off in their Chorus all the comedy and satire that arise 
from the theme. Hence the strong entertainment value that pervades 
their plays. 

This seems to me to open up a new possibility which others will 
exploit — the use of Chorus in comedy. One need not go back to the 
parallel of Aristophanes to see its application to our time. The expres- 
sionists came before the dramatic poets; Of Thee J Sing may prove to 
have been forerunner to a new large-scale choric comedy fulfilling all 
the satiric ambitions of a Kaufman or a Noel Coward. For in its way 
the chorus of revue is a Chorus already. The fantastication of life, the 
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presentation of its comic aspect, are already achieved. What is needed | 
is the writer’s mind that can triumph over facile music and facile © 
dressing-up, and create through words a rhythm and a scenic style of © 
its own. Eliot has parodied the existing style well enough in Sweeney — 
Agonistes: | 

































Tell me in what part of the wood 

Do you want to flirt with me? 

Under the breadfruit, banyan, palmleaf 
Or under the bamboo tree? 

Any old tree will do for me 

Any old wood is just as good 

Any old isle is just my style 

Any fresh egg 

Any fresh egg 

And the sound of the coral sea, 


just as he has produced his own deeper social satire in the Chorus of — 
unemployed in The Rock: 
No man has hired us. 
With pocketed hands 
And lowered faces 
We stand about in open places 
And shiver in unlit rooms. 
Only the wind moves 
Over empty fields, untilled 
Where the plough rests, at an angle 
To the furrow. In this land 
There shall be one cigarette to two men, 
To two women one half pint of bitter 
Ale. In this land 
No man has hired us. 
Our life is unwelcome, our death 
Unmentioned in The Times. 


Here are some few echoes of the Chorus of our time, the Chorus as 
it emerges to challenge the ordinary drama peopled by men and 
women who speak always indirectly to their audience through the dia- 7 
logue or happenings, and never directly. That the direct speech canbe 7 
a surprise and even a shock, no one can deny. Every new form and the 
return of every old one has come with surprise and shock. But if the 
listener truly listens, I think he feels something is being said to him 
that could not be said through any other means than the impersonal 
dramatic figure, the figure standing for the deepest consciousness of 
race or society or religion. And from that angle, the dramatist can 
consider the stranger standing at his door. : 
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MADAME CAPET, an historical spectacle presented by Gaston Baty at the 
Théatre Montparnasse in Paris, leafs boldly through an album of intimate 
but unverified scenes from Marie Antoinette’s life. Marguerite Jamois has 
been much praised for her sensitive study of the young Queen’s personality. 
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OLD MUSIC 


Rex Whistler outfitted the London production of Keith Winter’s drama 
about mangled marriages in the 1850’s with handsome early Victorian set- 
tings. If the drawing room provided for the second act made direction of the 
play difficult with its boxed-in effect, it strove to make amends with a superb 
display of lattice wallpaper and sociables, fringed chairs and cornices. Period 
designs rarely have succeeded so well in avoiding the usual museum look. 








Credo of a Director 


MARGARET WEBSTER 


A ‘director’, English: ‘producer’. The very names by 
which this hybrid animal is known cause confusion from the 
start. The function of a director, what he (I will not overburden this 
article with the addition of ‘or she’) does, where, when, how and in 
what order, is variously understood, and extensively misunderstood. 
Playwrights, in general, tend to think of the director as one who cuts, 
alters and generally distorts his scripts. The important actors feel that 
the director’s sole job is to enhance, as much as possible, the value of 
their individual parts while the smaller actors are sure that he is sim- 
ply there to make life hell for them. Scenic designers believe that the 
director is provided by a mysterious providence to interfere with their 
most beautiful sets by wanting doors in awkward places, and having 
so much light that the picture is spoilt. Producers (English: managers 
— a term of abuse in both languages) regard his main duty as being 
that of stopping dress rehearsals in time to avoid paying the crew 
double rates. The critics in England, if they consider the director at 
all, think of him as too amorphous to be mentioned. In America, he is 
‘brilliant’, ‘sensitive’, ‘effervescent’, if the play and the actors are 
good; ‘inept’, ‘unhelpful’, ‘confused’, if the circumstances are re- 
versed. And this is as it should be; for, in my view, a director can only 
be judged according to whether or not the show he directs emerges as 
a satisfying whole. If he has succeeded in his job, he will have fused 
all the elements which go to make a theatrical production so com- 
pletely that it should not be apparent that there has ever been a 
director at all. 

I am aware that this is less true of the direction of a classic than 
of a modern play, for in the former case the director is faced with the 
task of interpreting a given script to an audience completely different 
in thought, environment and very frequently in language, from the 
one for which the play was originally intended. His interpretative 
qualities become much more important; he has to be both author and 
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audience. Sometimes he can and does discover fresh and stimulating 
qualities in the text which render it vital and exciting to the public of 
today. He may shock his audience into attention by means of settings 
which are at first sight violently anachronistic to the period and spirit 
of the play — sometimes they remain so, even at second sight — or he 
may cut and re-shape the text until he has molded it to his modern 
purpose. Both these methods are legitimate if they heighten in its 
purest essence the fundamental intention of the playwright — whether 
that be the delineation of character, the unfolding of action, or the 
eternal conflict between man and circumstance which is both these 
things. Meyerhold is probably the greatest director there has yet been 
of this kind. His genius is unmistakable. Many have tried to follow 
him who have at their command only a set of tricks, successful mainly 
as primary shock-tactics. But these tricks are unlikely to prove of 
lasting value unless they serve principally the purpose of interpreta- 
tion, in its widest sense, rather than of super-imposition. 
Shakespeare! The modern director is instantly frightened. A row 
of school-room desks and yawning children springs into his mind; then, 
a series of heavily upholstered actors, sonorously rolling off unintel- 
ligible lines in front of a painted back-cloth inadequately depicting 
the Grand Canal. ‘I must be new,’ he thinks, ‘I must be different! 
Heavens! Look at the length of that speech — cut it! Those comics — 
what can I invent to make them funny? I know! Let’s have a ballet; 
or a horse!’ Now, I happen to believe that Shakespeare was not only 
a great poet, but a great craftsman. Obviously it is necessary to cut; 
obviously Elizabethan puns are dull going for a twentieth-century 
audience. At the same time, I believe that with every cut the director 
makes, he risks the loss of either music or meaning; and that he should 
never insert a piece of prolonged and extraneous ‘business’ without 
weighing the cost in speed, cohesion and clarity. If people do not trust 
Shakespeare, I do not see why they bother to produce him at all. It 
does not matter whether the settings are realistically magnificent, sug- 
gestive and symbolical, authentic in the Elizabethan manner or quite 
simply non-existent, so long as they do not obtrude themselves in 
front of the play. What matters to the director is that he has in his 
hands a very fine text, and it is up to him to study it honestly and 
simply. He will find that it has poetry, humanity and a fast-moving 
melodramatic, often rather silly, plot. He had better get the best actors 
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he can lay hands on, and thank his gods that Shakespeare will stand 
up to almost anything. 

Other classical revivals, of Chekhov or Ibsen, for instance, present 
a slightly different problem. Chekhov’s plays have been quite per- 
fectly done in New York by the Moscow Art Theatre company itself. 
More recently, Komisarjevsky, with an equal knowledge of the orig- 
inal productions, has given in London some almost perfect revivals 
of them. Is the director of a play such as The Sea Gull to attempt a 
carbon copy of perfection, or should he try faithfully to realize the 
spiritual essence of the play without adhering to the strictly orthodox 
and strictly local in idiom, period or setting? During the past months 
John Gielgud has presented as part of his London repertory season a 
brilliantly successful presentation of Three Sisters directed by Michel 
St. Denis. A distinguished member of the company, Gwen Ffrang- 
con-Davies, has described to me Michel St. Denis’ method. ‘It has 
been’, she says, ‘to rough in the whole play, with all details of busi- 
ness, effects, noises off and on — every pause marked and noted from 
the very beginning. Then, when we had our words, he took each act 
separately, and in detail. . . . He is amazing in his grasp of character 
— knows exactly what everyone in the play is thinking and feeling, 
and has never been anything but right in anything he says, so far as I 
can see. He does not “pick” at people, never gives an inflection, but 
gives everyone a chance to get his part established. The way he keeps 
two groups of people impinging on each other, but never infringing, 
like a lovely piece of tapestry, is fascinating. Each little section has its 
own tempo, now fast, now slow; and when there is a pause, it is a 
definite effect, to be observed with as much precision as a pause in a 
symphony. It is interesting to note how much use Chekhov makes of 
music and noises: Tusenbach with the piano in the first act, the guitar 
in the second, the itinerant musicians in the third, and endless sounds 
off stage such as the wind howling in the chimney, the fire engines, the 
band playing as the soldiers march away — each so right, and so 
integral a part of the whole play. The production is definitely modeled 
on Moscow Art lines, and I feel that’s right myself.’ Whatever lines it 
was modeled on, I take this, in any country and with any play, to be 
what is meant by great directing. 

The director handling a modern play is actually handling an 
author. The author is the final arbiter of values in the script. It is the 
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director’s job to see that what the author has to say is said most 
cogently and dramatically in terms of the theatre, that its theatrical 
values are clearly established, and that there is neither confusion, 
waste nor under-expression. If the author and the director are wise, 
they will work over the script with the utmost care and make all im- 
portant adjustments before rehearsals begin. I am not at all a believer 
in the theory of ‘we’ll-get-that-right-at-rehearsal’, except in minor 
details of theatrical effectiveness. For very soon everyone, the director 
included, is too close to the play to see it in perspective; everyone has 
different suggestions to offer, nobody knows quite what is wrong, and 
confusion is frequently worse confounded. 

Now, what about the director and the scene designer — their rela- 
tionship to each other and to the play? Obviously, this will vary in 
each individual case; but I believe that it should be a collaboration as 
close as that between director and author, and that it, too, should 
have as its object the interpretation of the spiritual essentials of the 
play, only this time in visual terms. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Komisarjevsky, the director is also an artist and a scenic craftsman, 
and he will be able to put his own ideas into practical form himself. 
But this combination is rare, and, on the principal of ‘two heads are 
better than one’ perhaps not ideal. The director must decide on the 
practicalities of his setting, so that it may both fit the physical neces- 
sities of the action, and enable him to move his actors about in a way 
that is dramatically significant. The designer should, I think, use 
these mechanical bases as his ‘script’, evolving his own ideas from 
them. This is not to belittle the function of a designer, whose latitude 
of interpretation is very wide indeed, and whose conception, espe- 
cially in non-realistic sets, will very frequently determine the whole 
mood of a production. 

There seems to be current in New York at the present moment a 
theory that scenery is inimical to significance — especially to ‘social 
significance’. This may be true, but it would seem to be a criticism 
both of the function of stage design, and also of the social system, if, in 
order to mirror the latter upon the stage, we must banish from the 
theatre that quality of visual beauty which it is part of the theatre’s 
legitimate business to provide. 

Only once in my own directorial experience have I worked with 
sets which were not based upon ground plans drawn up by me. Rex 
Whistler had designed a series of really exquisite sets for a play by 
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Keith Winter, called Old Music. One of them, though it was beautiful 
to look at, and eminently correct in feeling and atmosphere, defeated 
me. It was a square set with windows at the back, doors LC and up R, 
fireplace RC. I could not place the furniture so that it was natural 
without being ‘obvious’; I could not get the actors into positions 
significant and easy for them. If only I could have angled that square 
set, my troubles would have been halved! I think there is no setting so 
inflexible to handle and so unsatisfactory to the eye as the square 
‘box’ set. How I hate those stage rooms where the writing table is in 
the corner furthest from the natural light; and where the furniture, 
studiously ignoring the fireplace toward which it would normally be 
focused, turns itself, obligingly but inexplicably, square to the fourth 
wall! And yet, how difficult it is to combine the elements of realism 
and dramatic significance with the necessities of the proscenium stage 
—especially in New York, where proscenium openings are enor- 
mously wide, and lines of sight, in general, very bad. The maddening 
problem of where to put that settee! I often feel like the British house- 
wife, who, tired of the eternal beef and mutton, remarked with longing 
that she did wish someone would invent a new animal. 

The problem which interests me above all others is the relation of 
the director and his actors. I have spent most of my life acting, and 
the actor’s angle seems to me of paramount importance. I believe that 
all directors should act — or try to — just to know what it feels like. 
As an actress I have had experience of the director who imposes every 
inflection and every gesture, mechanically, unreasoningly and quite 
often brutally. I have seen a company of good actors stultified and 
destroyed by this method, and a play emerge which may have great 
slickness and impeccable technique, but no inner life at all. I have 
seen the director whose rehearsals degenerate into a friendly free-for- 
all, and I know the lack of purpose, and therefore of confidence, which 
this method breeds. I know the director who has every detail rigidly 
and irrevocably set beforehand, and the director who, waiting for 
‘the inspiration of the moment’, spends half an hour trying to move 
one actor from the table to the window. I have seen the director who 
shouts, who is sarcastic, who passes the time in an interchange of 
friendly anecdotes or who goes to sleep in the orchestra. And I have 
cared for none of these things. 

A director’s hardest work comes before ever the first rehearsal 
is called. He must make up his mind what he is setting out to do, what 
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characterization he wants, what tempo, what climaxes, what amount 
of movement, and how he is going to handle the mechanics of it. But 
he should remain flexible. Actors, even the most inexperienced, have 
personalities of their own which are a vital contribution to the play, 7 
He must often modify his original ideas to accord with these new ele- © 
ments. He must know how to tell the inexperienced not only what he 
wants, but by what exact technical and mechanical means they are to 
convey it; and yet he must be prepared to accept emendations from 
experienced actors whose technique is often far superior to his own, 
The greatest barrier the Anglo-Saxon actor has to overcome is self- 
consciousness. The director must make his actors trust him, and feel 
both easy and safe in his hands. He must stimulate their creative 
faculties, controlling and, in the most exact sense of the word, ‘direct- 
ing’ them, but never riding rough-shod over them. On the opening 
night the show is in the hands of the actors, and the happier they feel, 
the better they will play. 

For more than a hundred and fifty years the English-speaking 
theatre was primarily a theatre of the actor. Only at the beginning of 
the twentieth century did the director begin to make his appearance 
as the autocrat he has since become. But if the theatre is to retain its 
place, greatly, in the world of today and tomorrow, it must be above 
all a theatre of the playwright. This has been true of the great days of 
the theatre all through its history. And it is well for the director, how- 
ever gifted, to remember that after the tumult and the shouting, only 
the play remains. 
































OLD MUSIC 


The genteel picnic in the country occupied this reminiscent drama long 
enough to allow a full scope to Rex Whistler’s flair for pictorial stage design. 
Cast and set have fused so intricately into a unified work of art that one is 
reminded of Manet’s paintings of similar jours champétres in the 1870's and 
Helleu’s delightful sketches of polite agrestic merrymaking two decades later. 
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Stage Design, 1937—1938 
TOM SQUIRE 


OT FOR some years has the scene designer been featured so much 
N in the headlines of theatre news as he is today. Well over a 
decade ago he enjoyed a similar publicity, much to the chagrin of 
stage folk who then resented the so-called ‘scene painter’ as an inter- 
loper among the artists. The group that stormed the theatre at that 
time had Joseph Urban as its vanguard and included in its ranks 
Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson, Aline 
Bernstein, Herman Rosse and James Reynolds. The influence of 
these designers quickly extended far beyond their own work in stage 
decor and left its creative mark on the acting, producing and even the 
playwriting of those intensive years. Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, 
Mordecai Gorelik and a host of other younger men later joined the 
group and had their share in the task of reawakening the theatre. 

At the present time, ironically, the scene designer does not enter 
the news for any brilliant work he has done, but for the work he has 
not done at all. The idea of presenting a play on a bare stage, which is 
now inspiring so many hasty predictions by its seeming novelty, is not 
a new invention. Economy long ago made it familiar to almost every 
Little Theatre. Last year, however, the Federal Theatre Project, com- 
pelled by its limited resources to make much out of little, shoved the 
notion again before the large public eye when it presented Dr. Faustus 
against a sparse background of curtains and crisscrossing lights. 

Further utilizing Orson Welles’ devices, the Mercury Theatre has 
staged Julius Caesar this season among columns of light, painted brick 
walls and a studied assortment of pipes. The disappearance of drapes 
has added the correct elemental touch; and an interplay of lights and 
shadows helped to lift the drama out of any specialized period. In 
producing its second offering, however, the Mercury Theatre has 
wisely realized that no repointing of witticisms could cleanse Dekker’s 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday of Elizabethan dust, and strengthened the 
comedy with a stylized configuration of London streets. 

The sensational presentation of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town re- 
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veals the extent to which a Broadway production may proceed in ~ 
abandoning scenery without quitting the stage entirely. Relying upon — 
a few stray chairs, planks and ladders Our Town even spurns excep- 7 
tional lighting effects. Certainly no other drama of the day could dare © 
to be so rash, but its author happens to be a poet and a symbolist as ~ 
well as a playwright. He wished his audience to fix its attention upon ~ 
the words of the actors rather than their movements, and was unwill- ~ 
ing to circumscribe the inner meanings of those words by too literal a q 
localization in a single New Hampshire village. But even Wilder and ~ 
the producer have seen fit to adorn the stage with a generous supple- ~ 
mentary scenery of pantomime, a decorative slouch-hat pipe-smoking ~ 
commentator, and, in one act, with a sizable clump of black umbrellas, ~ 

The current season in New York has, with a few notable excep- 
tions, been poor in individual displays of spectacular brilliance in 
playwriting, acting, direction or design. It has, however, been rich in 
integrated performances; and the work of the scene designer con- 
tributed much toward the achievement of this unity. The sets devised 
by Donald Oenslager for Of Mice and Men are an instance. For the 
difficult bunkhouse scene the designer avoided the usual unnecessary 
display of ranch vulgarity and fused a few significant details into a 
properly heightened background for the poetry inherent in the play. 
Similarly, he shunned both the pretty and the lugubrious as a setting 
for Lennie’s death and, placing a grim and essential tree at the front 
of the stage, urged the audience’s attention in the direction of a vague 
river that winds away toward the horizon with a technical twist many 
a Renaissance painter found infallible. Oenslager’s designs for Verdi’s 
Otello at the Metropolitan Opera showed a similar respect for a pro- 
duction of a different calibre. Building up the stage with a theatrical 
display of sixteenth-century arches, gates, stone courts and crenelated 
towers, they did not forget that a much greater theatrical display of 
Italianate music must claim a right to the foreground. 

Lee Simonson’s definitely architectural sets for Amphitryon 38 “~~ 
have been among the season’s most successful accomplishments. “77 
Without forgetting that the designer’s primary duty is to providea 
working space for the actors, Simonson has gone on to heighten that 
working space into an embodiment of the spirit of the play and a thing 
of beauty. He was well chosen for this particular task, since Girau- 
doux, the author, also has an architectural bent of mind. By a remark- 
able assemblage of stylized trees, skeleton doors, saucy tilts to house- 
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STAGE DESIGN, 1937-1938 


roofs, flaring cornices and gay colors the designer practically set the 
speed for the happy neo-classical gambol of gods and men without 
actually getting into the audience’s eye to direct the dance. Virginia, 
though, squandered some of Simonson’s finest sets as it labored to 
weigh down his happy conception of Colonial dignity and New-World 
grace with unmitigated stuffiness of plot and acting. Madame Bovary 
seemed equally unappreciative of the delicate and authentic French 
decor thrown her way (THEATRE ARTS, December 1937). If plays and 
casts have been unkind at moments to Simonson’s work this year, 
audiences have been quite the opposite. 

Much has been made for some time of Jo Mielziner’s versatility. 
His other capacities as a painter and a stage designer with a sense of 
the practical have never shown more clearly than in his delightful 
plan for the Bloomsbury drawing room in Yr Obedient Husband, which 
so few people saw. From doorjamb scrolls to opulent upholsterings 
every bit of furnishing joined to indicate the swing of the parvenu 
Steele family up the social grade. Mielziner’s opportunities this year 
have stretched from the exaggerated Egyptian opulence of Aniony 
and Cleopatra through the Victorian riggings of Barchester Towers to 
the stuffy parsonage and hostile church properties in Father Malachy’s 
Miracle (THEATRE ARTS, October 1937) and the bareness of kitchen, 
salon and machine shop for The Star-Wagon (THEATRE ARTS, October 
1937). An effective measure of his scope has been afforded by the con- 
trast between the pretty and sentimental apple tree planted on the 
stage in On Borrowed Time (THEATRE ARTS, March 1938) and the far- 
flung factory beams, wrecked jails and general mob appurtenances 
tossed about for Too Many Heroes. 

A place near Mielziner’s period pieces must be reserved for the 
sensitive and nostalgic stage decorations which David Ffolkes gave 
Young Mr. Disraeli. Better suited to a play a little more throbbing 
with good health, they managed, with the aid of the direction, to cast a 
steady play of lights and shadows across a script that strove with such 
strength as it had to be uniformly grey. 

Swerving sharply to the left one bumps into the angular realism of 
Howard Bay, which, by its steady accumulation of ordinary details 
and their combined impact, rises far above the matter-of-fact and the 
literal. Twice this year Bay has turned a naturalistic stage design into 
a most impressive voice in a drama-analysis of current economic evils. 
If the tenement in ‘One Third of a Nation’ (THEATRE ARTS, March 1938) 
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and the children’s factory in Sunup to Sundown appeared to speak out ~ 


too loudly to keep harmony in the production, it was because other 
voices squandered their breath from lack of conviction. Considerably — 
further leftward is the propagandistic work of Mordecai Gorelik. © 
Realism has now been lifted clear out of itself that it may become a 7 
more potent factor in the solution of social problems. Perhaps a de- © 
signer must have Gorelik’s political beliefs to galvanize a static assem- | 
blage of stage properties into a dynamic force that moves toward the ~ 
audience with its message. The filling of the whole stage with Casey 
Jones’ locomotive and the impressive veering of the engine at ‘ Meyer- 
hold’s active angle of the oblique’ were in accord with Gorelik’s views 
that scenery must be ever ready for an opportunity of aiding actor, 
author and audience in their understanding of a play’s motivation. 
Spread out in a very different direction are the lithe flourishes 
and lively colors theatre artists used to decorate and furbish this 
year’s musicals. Vincente Minnelli, modern interpreter of rococo grace 
and master of Latin suavity and sense of color, has outfitted Hooray 
for What! with a glittering album of sets that indulge occasionally in a 
touch of satire and a twirl of the tongue in the cheek. Albert Johnson, 
responsive to the exaggerated worldliness of Between the Devil, loaded 
the stage of this addle-headed fantasy, and correctly so, with an as- 
sortment of geometric figures, crazy combinations and garish shades. 
Mercedes, going even farther, fell back upon a daring expressionism 
reminiscent of Berlin’s heyday in the late twenties. Vacillating be- 
tween the historical and the sensational, her designs for Who’s Who 
steadily insisted on being imaginative and seldom failed theirintention. 
Other prominent names have appeared less often than usual. At 
the very close of the season Broadway is glad to welcome back Robert 
Edmond Jones with a sensitive setting for the Lunts’ production of 
The Sea Gull. Aline Bernstein withdrew last autumn after providing a 
vivid and reliable background for the vagaries of To Quito and Back 
(THEATRE ARTS, November 1937). Norman Bel Geddes made a solitary 
attempt at supplying a mountain for an anaemic Leftist play that was 
too weak to support more than a small-sized hill. Stewart Chaney did 
not appear at all. Despite these losses the scene designer’s work has 
ranked high this year. Perhaps it has done its duties so well that noth- 
ing short of the sensational publicity occasioned by a stripped stage 
could again fix the public eye upon the steady contribution it has been 
making for some time toward integrated theatre performances. 
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Radio and the Writer 
MERRILL DENISON 


é km STATUS of the writer remains the central enigma of broad- 
casting. Elsewhere the literary or dramatic craftsman is accorded 
recognition, frequently respect and sometimes generous rewards. In 
the theatre, his position is an honorable and occasionally a very 
profitable one. In the movies, the profit may outshine the honor, but 
both are reasonably substantial. From publishers, he receives much 
heart-warming flattery and, in time, his just meed of royalties. Maga- 
zines frankly admit to him that it is upon his contributions that they 
build their circulations and reward him accordingly. Even from the 
daily press, he may look forward some day to the distinction of a by- 
line. Only when he takes his talents into broadcasting does he become 
the perennial Oliver Twist, a useful but an unloved drudge. 

It is amazing that the attitude should have persisted so long. It 
is equally unfortunate, for it has denied radio an enlarged field of use- 
fulness and its listeners increased enjoyment. Upon whose doorstep 
the blame should be laid is open to debate. Groping their way and 
buying what they could pay for, broadcasters in the beginning ac- 
cepted what they got; and, finding these aesthetic standards adequate, 
have since stood pat. Established writers, on the other hand, held 
themselves aloof, or after submitting temporarily to the indignities of 
commercial radio, ran like frightened deer back to the relative sanity 
of Hollywood, the more pleasant atmosphere of the magazines, or the 
none too lucrative seclusion of their books. But other factors besides 
these two principles share some of the responsibility. Thanks to the 
failure of the press generally to provide respectable criticism of pro- 
grams, no definite standards have evolved, nor has any sense of dis- 
crimination been developed among listeners. And the advertising 
agencies have contributed their mite too. While they have done much 
to widen the range of radio, they have been consistently indifferent 
to the need for better writing on the air. 

It is customary, when distributing censure for radio’s shortcom- 
ings, to concentrate upon the audience. In this case it appears blame- 
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less. En masse, radio listeners can only register approval of what they 
have already heard, and since their acquaintance with good dramatic 
writing is so extremely limited, there is no gauging their attitude to- 
ward it. In any case, this is not important; for one can remember, look- 
ing back ten years, how very negligible at that time was the audience 
for symphonic music. The taste of listeners at any given moment is no 
criterion of what they will appreciate tomorrow. Perhaps the most 
hopeful feature of radio, viewed as a cultural influence, is its inherent 
tendency to keep on refining itself, burning off its slag and dross. It is 
remarkable that this tendency, as it applies to dramatic writing, 
should have been so slow in getting under way. In all its other phases, 
broadcasters have improved their techniques immeasurably in the 
past decade. Their standards are higher and their discrimination in- 
finitely greater. Only in the quality and the intention of radio writing 
have they continued to be satisfied with inferior craftsmanship. 

Under these circumstances, anything is important which indicates 
that writers of reputation are taking an interest in radio or that broad- 
casters are showing a belated interest in such writers. There is evidence 
of a trend in both directions. The broadcasting within the past few 
months of seriously intentioned plays written directly for the micro- 
phone by Archibald MacLeish, Stephen Benet, Maxwell Anderson, 
Irwin Shaw, Lynn Riggs, Alfred Maltz, Leopold Atlas, Sherwood 
Anderson and others, suggests that some sort of bridge has at last 
been flung across the gap that has so long separated the broadcaster 
and the creative writer. 

The most significant single contribution has been Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s The Fall of the City, a poetic drama for radio, broadcast by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System some months ago. From one point of 
view, this one play eclipsed in importance anything that has happened 
to the kilocycles since Stokowski, with a single courageous gesture, 
gave radio both dignity and the Philadelphia Orchestra. As Stokowski 
made radio musically respectable and greatly elevated its worth by 
so doing, MacLeish, with a single finely wrought play, established a 
literary precedent which should prove immensely valuable; for among 
the millions of adaptations, dramatizations, skits, sketches, plays and 
playlets that have been written for radio, the MacLeish work marked 
its first use as a medium for serious creative expression by an American 
writer of major calibre. Unlike all the plays that preceded it, his was 
the first to deal in an adult manner with a socially important theme. 
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And unlike most other writers who had tried their hands at radio, he 
brought to it interest and respect. 

The case for radio drama has never been more eloquently stated 
than by Mr. MacLeish in the foreword to the published text of The 
Fall of the City. ‘A radio play consists of words and word equivalents 
and nothing else,’ he writes. ‘There is no visible actor disguised to 
assume a part. There is no stage set contrived togresemble a place. 
There is only the spoken word — an alicmigtl poets have 
always claimed to use with special authority. There is only the word- 
excited imagination — a theatre in which poets have always claimed 
peculiar rights to play. Nothing exists save as the word creates it. The 
word dresses the stage. The word brings on the actors. The word 
supplies their look, their clothes, their features. The more packed and 
illusive the word, the more illuminating its rhythm; the more perfectly 
is the scene portrayed, the more convincingly is the play enacted. . . . 
Over the radio, verse has no visual presence to compete with. Only the 
ear is engaged and the ear is already half poet. It believes at once; 
creates and believes. It is the eye which is the realist. It is the eye 
which must see everything before and behind. It is the eye and not the 
ear which refuses to believe in the lovely girlhood of the middle-aged 
soprano who sings Isolde, or the delicate, water-troubling slenderness 
of the three fat Rhine maidens, ridiculously paddling at the end of 
three steel ropes. With the eye closed or staring at nothing, verse has 
every power over the ear. The ear accepts; accepts and believes; 
accepts and creates. The ear is the poet’s perfect audience — his-only 
true audience. And it is radio and only radio which can give him 
public access to this perfect friend.’ 

Although many others have pointed out these facts, none has done 
it more simply or more effectively. The Fall of the City as broadcast 
justified everything its author had to say about the medium. As 
sounds and words poured from the loud speaker to create the play, 
they held one as effectively as they would when buttressed by the 
lights and scenery of the theatre or by the rapidly changing images of 
the screen. Instead of being aware of actors playing parts, one had that 
sense of actuality and importance which is conveyed by broadcasts of 
contemporaneous events; that feeling of participation conveyed by 
Edward’s abdication speech or the brief eye-witness account of the 
Hindenburg disaster. 

Briefly The Fall of the City deals with Fascism and tells, in majestic 
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verse, of the coming of a dictator to a free city. In a beleaguered town, 
unidentified as to time or space, a dead woman speaks from her tomb 
to warn of the coming of a Conqueror. An Announcer, posted high 
above the city square, tells of the panic that seizes the milling crowd 
below him and communicates the news brought by the messengers of 
the Conqueror’s landing on the distant shore. Speakers harangue the 
murmuring throng. A statesman, an old general and a priest each has 
his say as the Conqueror draws nearer to the gates. Between these 
contradictory speeches, the Announcer describes the arrival of other 
messengers with news of the Conqueror’s approach. But as doom 
draws nearer, the crowd can do nothing but vacillate and argue, unable 
to agree on a course of action. When the Conqueror at last enters the 
gates — a great mailed figure as broad as a brass door walking with a 
thunderous clang of metal on the paving stones — the crowd casts 
away its weapons and grovels face downward on the ground. Only the 
Announcer sees that there is no Conqueror. Only he knows that there 
is nothing inside the armor, that the brass headpiece is empty, that 
the crowd has been vanquished by its own fears. The prophecy of the 
dead woman has been made good: ‘Masterless men must take a 
master.’ 

Recalling the broadcast months afterwards, I find that it is not the 
words that I remember but the visual images they created. So real 
were they, that I can still see the Conqueror’s advance across the 
square, the crowd’s tragic acceptance of defeat, the Announcer’s 
horrified amazement when he realized that there was nothing inside 
the armor, that no man, but an idea, had become the victor. 

The Fall of the City proved this much: that radio can serve the 
dramatist who has something to say, and the ability to say it, as well 
as either the stage or screen. Considering its economy of production, 
its freedom from extraneous props and the enormous public that can 
be reached through it, radio has certain advantages over the other 
mediums. Its greatest limitation, ironically, is the radio audience 
itself. To pretend, for example, that The Fall of the City can compete 
in interest with Dick Tracy or Little Orphan Annie would be nonsense. 
But just as the musical taste of the audience improved, so will its taste 
in drama. In the case of music, there was always available some 
small quantity of serious work. Listeners turned to it, in many in- 
stances, because of its sheer novelty. It was a change from the popular 
tune whose appeal had been killed by murderous repetition. Its very 
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difference made the better stuff interesting. And as familiarity grew, so 
did appreciation. (Gresham’s law, fortunately, does not seem to apply 
in the realm of aesthetics.) The same influences will affect radio drama 
when more serious offerings are made available and herein lies the 
importance of the MacLeish work. It established many of the theories 
concerning radio’s dramatic possibilities for which this writer and 
others have contended in the pages of THEATRE ARTS. It attracted 
other dramatists to radio as a medium worthy of their attention. 

It would be preposterous, however, to claim that The Fail of the 
City alone can indicate a trend toward better writing for the air. But 
following it, under the same production auspices (The Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Experimental Workshop) other plays have 
strengthened the contention: Supply and Demand by Irwin Shaw; 
Red Head Baker by Albert Maltz; 4 Matter of Life and Death by Leo- 
pold Atlas; The House That Fack Didn’t Build by Alfred Kreymborg. 
These four plays and two others, as yet unproduced, The Song of the 
Weavers by Sherwood Anderson and Lynn Riggs’ On to California, are 
loosely related in that all are variations on a single theme: the tragedy 
of scarcity in a land of plenty. Primarily, they were intended as ex- 
periments in social propaganda, but whatever their purpose they 
added further proof of the value of radio when used by sincere and 
able craftsmen. In addition to the CBS activities, NBC commissioned 
Maxwell Anderson to write three plays for the microphone, and has 
broadcast series by Ibsen and O’Neill. While the last two were not 
originals they belong in the same pattern of events, as did the rival 


_ Shakespeare programs given by the two major networks a few months 


ago. All are part of the trend toward more mature writing on the air. 

When one learns that 17,000 different programs are broadcast 
daily in America, a dozen plays, produced at scattered intervals, may 
seem ridiculously unimportant, but it would be a mistake to overlook 
their significance for that reason. To anyone acquainted with the ways 
of radio, these are the important facts: that a major poet has found in 
radio a worthwhile medium; that a group of socially conscious play- 
wrights have turned to radio as more satisfactory for their purpose 
than the theatre; that one of America’s leading, and busiest, drama- 
tists has been willing to venture into the untried field. All these are 
events which can exert wide influence, as they already show indica- 
tions of doing. Equally important is the fact that the interest of these 
writers has not been entirely one-sided; broadcasters, for their part, 
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have accorded writers a welcome unthinkable even two years back. 

Largely responsible for this trend has been Irving Reis, himself the 
author of a number of ‘pure’ radio plays, and until recently the 
director of the Columbia Workshop which marked the first attempt by 
any major company to undertake genuinely experimental work to 
improve the quality of dramatic production for the air. In the begin- 
ning, Reis himself was interested principally in the study of micro- 
phone acoustics and sound-effect techniques and devoted his attention 
to pure radio plays or to those which relied heavily on bizarre effects. 

As the Workshop continued, however, it revealed the dearth of 
serious plays written directly for radio. To make good the deficiency, 
writers were invited to make use of the Workshop’s facilities to experi- 
ment with radio. The plays were to be creative in character and serious 
in intention. Commercial program needs did not have to be considered. 
Maturity of theme and treatment were desired. There were guarantees 
against indiscriminate re-writing and cutting. In other words, the 
dramatist was offered, for the first time, an opportunity to work in 
radio on substantially the same terms as he worked in the theatre. 

Without the Workshop, the MacLeish play, in all probability, 
would never have been broadcast because there was no place for it. 
Nor would the other plays mentioned have been written, and most 
certainly they could never have been heard upon the air, had it not 
been for Columbia’s pioneering efforts in making it possible for Reis to 
carry on his experiments. Unfortunately for radio, perhaps, his success 
aroused the interest of the movies and he is now in Hollywood. The 
Workshop is being continued under the direction of William Robson 
who will carry on its traditions. 

And in any case, the movement toward more adult writing for the 
air is already well enough established to continue by itself. As far as 
one can judge, radio has come to another of its transition points. Its 
musical offerings are catholic in choice, abundant in quantity, superb 
in quality. It continually thrills with its ability to make its listeners 
participate in history in the making. Its contributions to education 
and to political discussion cannot be too loudly praised. In the realm 
of light entertainment, its accomplishments have been mighty. The 
inevitable next step is to call an end to the indifferently adapted stage 
and screen plays, the puerile serials starring actors indifferent to their 
reputations, the trivial dialogues that pass for drama. And the evi- 
dence is at hand that this next step is already being taken. 
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Rex Ingram, as a Christophe massive and formidable in his upholsterings, 
helps Toussaint L’Ouverture plan a guerrilla warfare against the invading 
French in William Du Bois’ story of the 1802 West Indian revolt. A spec- 
tacular play well suited to the talents of New York’s Harlem Federal 
Theatre, it makes much of elemental emotions and paints a picture of in- 
trigue and battle in shades far from pastel. Occasional touches of romance 
and interracial byplay try to relieve the action’s breath-taking impetuosity. 





Anthony 


JOHN GIELGUD adds Colonel Vershinin to his variety of roles with the 
London production of Three Sisters. St. John Ervine calls Mr. Gielgud’s per- 
formance ‘one of his best’, while Ivor Brown praises it as ‘deliberate and 
yet most moving, with the right mixture of the passionate and the absurd’. 


























Chekhov International 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


F FURTHER proof of the universality of Chekhov’s genius were 
I needed the current season in London and New York would prove 
the point once for all. While New York is enjoying its favorite theatri- 
cal couple in The Sea Gull, London has gone mildly mad over a new 
production of Three Sisters which is nothing if not international. 
Written by a Russian, directed by a Frenchman, acted by an English 
company, this third production of John Gielgud’s season at the 
Queen’s Theatre is declared by London critics to be the outstanding 
event of the year. ‘From the moment the curtain goes up’, a Swedish 
observer informs us, ‘the atmosphere is completely Russian, as 
Russian as any production of the Moscow Art Theatre. And yet’, 
adds this commentator thoughtfully, “how sympathetic and under- 
standable these people are!’ 

The more intensely national and even local a play may be, the 
more it can touch, in the hands of a master, those broader bases of 
humanity which lie below individual differences. Chekhov’s super- 
sensitive appreciation of the workings of the human heart makes him 
the champion of all searching, baffled and inquiring minds. St. John 
Ervine may find him the ‘master of the irrelevant’ and on occasions a 
great bore; he may insist that ‘there is nothing in common between 
the English and the Russian mind’, but he adds, ‘Irishmen will find 
some familiar features of their own national life in Chekhov’s charac- 
ters. There is nothing strange to them in the behaviour of a Russian.’ 

Nor, apparently, is there anything strange to the English actor- 
manager who planned the Three Sisters as part of his winter’s reper- 
tory or to the actors he has brought and held together during a varied 
season. Mr. Gielgud’s desire to create an acting company which would 
play together harmoniously has been strikingly achieved in this 
production. Beginning the season with Richard II the group was 
reinforced on its feminine side both for The School for Scandal, the 
second production, and again for Three Sisters. But its essential unity 
is now so thoroughly established that it readily absorbs its new mem- 
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bers, and its ensemble has become a vital factor in the success of the 
most recent of its productions. 

All the reviews bear testimony to this remarkable unity: ‘To 
treat the cast adequately I ought to print the name of each member, 
placing a large star beside each name,’ St. John Ervine writes. These 
names would be Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Olga, Carol Goodner as 
Marya, Peggy Ashcroft as Irina, John Gielgud as Vershinin, Michael 
Redgrave as Tusenbach, Leon Quartermaine as Kuligin, and so on 
down the list. Ivor Brown in The Observer of January 30 emphasizes 
the same point. ‘M. Saint-Denis has given us one of the richest 
theatrical experiences in recent years. Of course to direct such a 
company in such a play is a producer’s heavenly chance, especially 
when the company has been playing together for some time and seems 
to have discovered a complete cooperative harmony under Mr. 
Gielgud’s leadership. . . . The result is well-nigh flawless, no mere 
imitation of the Russian model, but a restatement of an exquisite 
play made not only with exquisite sensibility but also with technical 
power. . . . The players seemed on this occasion to be above their 
best. . . . Rarely have I felt the compulsive power of the theatre 
more strongly than during these four acts of superb performance.’ 

A great play greatly acted is still one of the most happy of interna- 
tional events. 


The Theatre Under Your Hat 


BARRETT H. CLARK 


Exhibit A: 

r HAPPENED one day about noon, going towards my boat, I 

was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s naked 
foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen in the sand. I 
stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an apparition. 
I listened, I looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor see 
anything. I went up to a rising ground, to look farther. I went 
up the shore, and down the shore, but it was all one; I could see 
no other impression but that one. . . . How it tame thither I 
knew not, nor could in the least imagine. But after innumerable 
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fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and out of 
myself, I came home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, 
the ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking 
behind me at every two or three steps, mistaking every 
bush and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance to be a 
man... . 

Exhibit B: 
SIR PETER. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it! 
LADY TEAZLE. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as 
you please; but I ought to have my own way in every thing, and 
what’s more, I will too. What! though I was educated in the 
country, I know very well that women of fashion in London are 
accountable to nobody after they are married. 
SIR PETER. Very well, ma’am, very well: so a husband is to have 
no influence, no authority? 
LADY TEAZLE. Authority! No, to be sure; if you wanted author- 
ity over me, you should have adopted me, and not married 
me: I am sure you were old enough. 
SIR PETER. Old enough! — ay, there it is. Well, well, Lady 
Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, 
I’ll not be ruined by your extravagance! 
LADY TEAZLE. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not more ex- 
travagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 
sIR PETER. No, no, Madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! To spend as much to 
furnish your dressing-room with flowers in winter as would 
suffice to turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a 
fete champétre at Christmas. 
LADY TEAZLE. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flowers are 
dear in cold weather? You should find fault with the climate, 
and not with me. . . . Would you have me be out of the 
fashion? 
SIR PETER. The fashion, indeed! What had you to do with the 
fashion before you married me? 
LADY TEAZLE. For my part, I should think you would like to 
have your wife thought a woman of taste. 
SIR PETER. Ay — there again — taste! Zounds! Madam, you 
had no taste when you married me! 
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Exhibit A, as you may have guessed, is taken from a work of nar- 
rative fiction, written by a novelist, printed in a book and intended to 
cause a precise and calculated reaction upon the imagination of the 
reader. 

Exhibit B, as you may also have guessed, is taken from a work of 
dramatic fiction, written by a playwright and intended to cause a 
precise and calculated reaction upon the imagination of — the auditor 
in a theatre. 

Robinson Crusoe is a novel and The School for Scandal a play. The 
first creates its effect through the medium of black print on white 
paper; the second through the voice and body of the actor in a theatre. 

Now, the fact that plays have always been intended for the stage, 
and novels for the page, has led critics to formulate rules which gradu- 
ally fasten themselves upon our minds until we no longer question 
them, and they become ‘immutable’ laws. The lawgivers tell us, for 
example, that until a play is acted by living actors upon a stage and 
before an audience of spectators, it is nothing, or as one eminent play- 
wright asserts, only a few ounces of paper. They claim that an unacted 
script can be neither drama nor literature nor indeed anything at all. 

Once in a great while someone challenges this law, only to be set 
down as an ignorant ass who knows nothing of the theatre and its 
mystic formulas. Let me unequivocally proclaim my membership in 
the small group of these ignorant asses who believe that there is only a 
superficial and unimportant, and no necessary, difference between a 
play that is acted and a play that is read; that the effect sought for by 
the great dramatists is usually as clear, vivid and complete when pro- 
duced through the medium of type on paper as it is when actors im- 
personate the characters. The artist who uses words is no less an artist 
between the covers of a book than behind the footlights. 

It requires no special training to read plays. It is not because it is 
my business to read them that I can visualize a script more easily 
than the layman can. I read Shakespeare when I was fourteen, and 
when I went to see Sothern and Marlowe, Mantell and Forbes- 
Robertson, I was not conscious that Shakespeare had been revealed 
to me at last. As a matter of fact, he wasn’t. The world of Shakespeare 
existed for me already, as it exists for anybody over the age of ten 
who can read. The costumes and scenery, alarums and excursions, 
music and pageantry — not to mention the long waits between scenes 
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— instead of creating the illusion I wanted and expected, tended to 
destroy it. Hamlet, in my worn Everyman edition, was the Prince of 
Denmark himself, not a suave English gentleman playing the part; 
Lear was King Lear, not an aging actor a little uncertain of his lines 
and nervous about his crepe beard. 

If Shakespeare does not prove the point, the Greek drama will. I 
have seen only four Greek plays acted on the stage out of a total of 
nearly fifty that still exist in printed form. According to the lawgivers, 
the forty-odd Greek plays I have not seen produced, though I have 
read them, are nothing to me whatever. Indeed, a large majority of all 
the plays ever written would, by this process of reasoning, have cre- 
ated no more effect on me and on most people in the world than can be 
made by the impact of several pounds of paper and a little ink. I have 
never seen The Persians or Le Misanthrope, Hernani or Esther. | have 
only read them. Among the recent plays I have never seen in a theatre 
are Mary of Scotland, Victoria Regina and You Can’t Take Ii With 
You. Are all these plays, then, merely titles to me? Are they music 
unheard, pictures unseen? Does the — dare I say, ‘pleasure’ — they 
give me exist only as a sort of promissory note? Do I say to myself: 
Some day I shall see Room Service on the stage and Lord, how I’m 
going to laugh? This bit of business that, in the script, seems to tickle 
me doesn’t tickle me at all (I only think it does), but it wi// when I see 
the actors play the scene. Until I see this play I cannot be affected by 
it. I perceive only vague shadows; the substance is denied me. 

But the stubborn fact remains that I still go on reading plays even 
though they were not intended for my eye. Yet, I ask, in all candor, 
what has the playwright left out of his script that I cannot supply by 
a slight exercise of the imagination? Has he omitted speeches or busi- 
ness hoping that an inspired actor may clarify some subtle shade of 
character? Does he for one moment expect that, by the magic of acting 
and lighting and the mystic presence of an audience, a dead script will 
miraculously come alive? What nonsense! 

Of course, a good production will often heighten an effect; an actor 
of genius may once in a while amplify what some dramatist hasn’t the 
talent to write. But nothing essential can be added to a well-written 
and imaginative play by actors, scene designers, switchboards, direc- 
tors or audiences. It stands or falls on its merit as a literary creation. 
Hamlet and Hedda Gabler and Desire Under the Elms are as nearly 
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complete on paper as Vanity Fair and the Dialogues of Plato. 

To come back now to Exhibits A and B, to narrative fiction and 
drama. It is claimed, as I say, that a scene in a novel need not be 
acted out in a theatre; at least that it can be understood without being 
transferred to the stage. Such a scene is conveyed direct to the mind of 
the reader. Dickens describes what Uriah Heep looks like, what he 
says and how he says it. But if a playwright does precisely the same 
thing in a script — that, it seems, cannot be visualized until carpenters 
and painters and players get together and act it all out. Just because 
Dickens is a novelist his scenes can be visualized by a child, but be- 
cause John Synge is a playwright his scenes must be translated into 
paint and canvas before they can be apprehended by the human 
brain! I don’t understand such reasoning. 

The scene I have quoted above from Robinson Crusoe is absolutely 
clear and vivid on the printed page. Is not The School for Scandal 
equally so? Yet according to the theory that plays do not exist in 
print, it should not be. Actually, Sheridan’s characterization is so 
clear that even a brief extract from his dialogue creates the scene in 
the mind’s eye. Scene painting in words is also possible. The following 
description was printed in a recent playbook: 

“The reception room at the Glogauer studio, and it may be briefly 
described as the Goddamndest room you ever saw. Ultramodernistic 
in its decor, the room is meant to impress visitors, and it seldom falls 
short of its purpose. The walls are draped in heavy gray plush, the 
lighting fixtures are fantastic, and the furniture is nobody’s business. 
It is the sort of room that could happen only as the reception room of 
a modern picture studio. In addition to a semi-circle of chairs, de- 
signed for those who are hopefully waiting, the furniture includes one 
desk — modernistic as hell, but a desk. It belongs to the reception 
secretary, who is seated there at the moment, languidly examining 
this paper and that. She is pretty much like the furniture. She wears a 
flowing black evening gown, although it is morning, fondles a long 
string of pearls, and behaves very much like Elinor Glyn.’ 

This is, of course, only a note for the stage designer. It cannot, 
obviously, make the slightest impression on a mere reader. You did 
not understand it; it did not make you laugh when you read it. It is 
only ‘a bit of shorthand’ for the stage magician. 

I read this play in print when it first came from the press, and I 
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imagined I had got the point the Messrs. Hart and Kaufman were 
trying to pound into my head; but I couldn’t be sure, so I went to see 
the production of Once in a Lifetime. Oh, yes, indeed! a first-rate show, 
admirably staged and acted. The book was not better than the per- 
formance; yet I do assert that the most the designer, the carpenter, the 
director, the cast, could do was to follow the perfectly intelligible text 
which the authors had written out for them. The Glogauer office, for 
instance, could not have been better realized in a practical stage set; 
and yet — even before I saw the paint and plaster — that room was 
still, in every detail and to my complete satisfaction, the Goddamn- 
dest room I ever saw, though I only saw it in my mind’s eye. Even 
when I saw Mr. Kaufman himself acting the role of the playwright I 
think I was a trifle disappointed, because in the flesh he looked just | 
like George Kaufman. He wasn’t the type. He didn’t look or act as | i 
much like a playwright as the character he and Moss Hart set down | 
on paper. 

I ask no one to agree with the theory I have tried to establish. I 
am still a theatregoer who can enjoy seeing almost anything that goes 
on the stage; but what I have been trying to say is that this supersti- 
tion about plays in book form is downright silly. Maybe the argu- | 
ments are all wrong, maybe the reasons I’ve given don’t prove what I | i 
have tried to prove, but the plain fact remains that thousands and | 
thousands of people who love the theatre and can’t go to it either be- 
cause there is no theatre to go to, or because they haven’t time or H| 
money to spend on tickets, can still do some of their theatregoing at | 
home. | 

Thomas Hardy once coined a phrase that I’ve been using for years. i 
A few days ago I started to check up on the quotation but couldn’t | 
find it. Maybe he said it and maybe he didn’t. Or maybe I made it up; | 
I hope I did. Anyway it’s a good phrase. The ‘theatre under your hat’ | | 


is a wonderful thing, and don’t let anyone tell you it’s not. 



































The Work of Gustave Olah 


ERIC AKERS-DOUGLAS 


— OPERA at Budapest has become an unique enterprise amongst 
subsidized national theatres. 

Some years ago it was running a heavy deficit; today it is the most 
popular of all places of entertainment in Budapest. This achievement 
is due in some measure to a society called ‘Friends of the Opera’ 
(whose members subscribe a yearly sum partly for seats and partly for 
gifts to the opera), and a great deal to the remarkable productions 
which are now being given there. Gustave Olah, the young vice- 
director, has won the enthusiastic support of the public. Trained as 
an architect — the best of all training for a stage designer — and 
keenly interested in stage design, he entered the Royal Hungarian 
Opera House at twenty-one as assistant to the man who was then 
artistic director, Eugen Kemendy. Four years later Kemendy died 
and Olah was appointed to his place. At first he worked simultane- 
ously for the three national theatres which included the Opera, but 
recently he has restricted his energies entirely to the latter. Here his 
task has been Herculean, since his varied abilities (he studied music 
as well as architecture) have made him assume responsibility for al- 
most all the stage management, including choreography, as well as for 
decor. He has been fortunate, as he is the first to say, in surrounding 
himself with exceptionally able assistants: Zoltan Fulop for scenery, 
Theodor Mark and Clara Szunyogh for costumes, Paul Tolnay for 
technical problems. Yet even with an excellent staff his post is no 
sinecure, since the operagoing public in Budapest demands at least 
fifteen new settings during the season. 

One of the secrets of Olah’s success is that he realized early in his 
career the value of Stanislavski’s theories. He believes in following 
the author’s intention as closely as possible, in not superimposing his 
own ideas through direction or mise-en-scene. He changes his methods 
to suit each production, as the accompanying pictures indicate. 

In his production of La Bohéme, for instance, his aim was to project 
the atmosphere and spirit of Puccini’s music and to communicate the 
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Gustave Olah plans the decor at the Hungarian National Opera as an im- 
portant supplement to the music. Monteverdi’s Orfeo unwinds its graceful 
melodies before neo-classic temples, poplars and drapes, while the melan- 
choly third act of La Bohéme is set in front of a receding snow-swept street. 
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The action of Késa’s modernistic The Two Knights is limited to a small 
Giottoesque picture stage with the chorus lined up in front. Erkel’s ro- 
mantic Hunyadi Laszlo demands a heavier outfit of arches and tapestries. 
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gentle melancholy, the regret for things long past, which it so potently 
evokes. In the third act, for example, Olah’s setting emphasizes the 
tragedy of Mimi’s short life. She is seen far away, a helpless, pathetic 
little figure, wandering up a snow-covered road bordered by gaunt 
trees stretching towards a far-off vista. As she reaches the custom 
houses in front of the scene, the spectator feels that she has indeed 
arrived at a fateful stage of her life and is nearing its end. 

His production of The Two Knights by Késa is in complete contrast 
to the tender sentiment which he has striven to obtain in La Bohéme. 
The subject is comic, the music modern and at times cacophonous, but 
it is racy and descriptive and Olah has admirably completed the au- 
thor’s idea by adapting his scenery and regie to its spirit. He has em- 
phasized the absurdities of the plot by highly stylized gestures and in 
his hands it has become a lively entertainment of the opera-bouffe 
type. He places a small stage high up, isolating it by surroundings of 
black and shows there a series of little pictures inspired by Florentine 
wedding chest paintings. Cunigonda, the heroine, might have stepped 
out of a picture by Piero della Francesca with her shaven brow and 
her blonde hair piled high on the back of her head. Her swains are the 
epitome of the fifteenth-century Florentine gallants. Olah has added 
an original touch by placing the chorus of Florentine citizens outside 
and below the inset stagé, where they sing, leaning on a balustrade, 
just behind the footlights. 

In Monteverdi’s Orfeo Olah succeeded in making one of the earliest 
operas — it was written in 1607 — palatable to a modern audience. 
His scenes were inspired by the mellow landscapes of Titian and Gior- 
gione with their tall, plume-like trees black against limpid golden 
skies, and an ever-present note of autumn foliage. His figures are in 
cool relief against the richness of the background and the singers’ 
gestures, like the music, are slow and dignified. 

In all Olah’s productions his object has been to evoke an age in 
terms of its own art. His setting for Respighi’s La Fiamma with its 
suggestion of Piranesi in its lofty, arcaded hall and sombre mosaics 
was appropriately Byzantine, while his clever use of a tilted stage 
leading the eye to an exquisite panorama of sea and island for Madam 
Butterfly recaptured the very spirit of a Japanese print. His sound 
architectural training has stood him in good stead throughout his 
theatre career. His colleagues may well envy him his gift for perspec- 
tive and the structural balance and effectiveness of his stage picture. 
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OSLO-COPENHAGEN LETTER 
To a friend: 
a toward Norway and Den- 
mark, I inquired in advance 
what plays we might expect to see 
there. A New York bookseller sup- 
sae us with a play just published by 
ordahl Grieg, a young poet-dream- 
er’s face shown on the jacket: Our 
Honor and Our Might. It had been 
played, he said, in Oslo, Copenhagen 
and Bergen, stirring up great waves of 
discussion. Young Grieg, son of a 
wealthy family, sent out to China by a 
conservative paper to investigate the 
doings of the Communists there, had 
got waylaid in Russia and converted 
to the faith. Had thereupon produced 
this play, based on Norway’s partici- 
pation in the World War, sending her 
seamen out to be torpedoed, her ship- 
owners making fortunes letting their 
ships to England and speculating on 
copper stocks for rt to Germany. 
The beauty of the play’s poetry came 
clearly through the language veil, its 
modern technique and cinema sort of 
transition reading excellently. A scene, 
for instance, showing the unimagina- 
tive pleasures of the capitalist ends 
with a group of chorus girls around a 
punch bowl exhorting each other to 
; 7. The next immediately opens 
with the same word ‘Dip!’ in a hoarse 
male voice in the darkness, the light 
coming on on an open boat at sea, 
frozen bodies in the bottom corre- 
— to the drunken bodies of 
the merrymakers around the punch 
bowl. 
Norway has a National Theatre in 
Oslo, an imposing heavy building in a 
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park. Large statues of Bjgrnson and 
Ibsen stand at either side the en- 
trance. Luck was with us. A play of 
Bjgrnson was alternating with 4 
Doll’s House. The Bjgrnson play, The 
King, got rather contemptuous treat- 
ment in the newspaper criticism — 
one of our surprises was the space the 
daily papers allow to theatrical criti- 
cism, and the quality of the comment 
both in Norway and Denmark, the 
kind of balanced leisurely criticism 
that is written by men who know the 
theatre and know an intelligent audi- 
ence will read what they write. The 
King was banned thirty years ago 
because its suggestion that a king 
might be a simple citizen savored of 
republicanism, but today’s King of 
Norway had attended the premiére 
and shown amusement. Edward’s 
abdication had caused someone to 
exhume the play. The part of the 
debonair young king had been indis- 
creetly allotted to Schanche, a ‘favor- 
ite’ actor, celebrating his fortieth year 
on the stage. The audience seemed to 
share the critic’s view of the insignifi- 
cance of the performance, shouldering 
easily out before the curtain was quite 
down. Old play, old poet, old actor, all 
rather stepped on. Not long after, 
Schanche was decorated by the King, 
but the edge of his pleasure must have 
been dulled by the same decoration’s 
going on the same day to Sonja 
Henie’s flashing skate blades. 

But Oslo is not incapable of appre- 
ciating its older traditions. The audi- 
ence at 4 Doll’s House was eager as it 
settled into its seats. The performance 
had been running in Paris all summer 





at the Norwegian pavilion, py 
showing at home for a few nights, & 
adequate realistic period set; 
Segelcke, to whom is conceded 
place among Norwegian 
doing Nora with the authentj 














one conversant with all the 
of the part, and yet with a con 
raneous warmth, very striking in 
outmoded old piece. The 
knew the play by heart. It applaudy 
each good line almost before it cam 
Young men and women sat on 
edges of their seats to thrill om 
Nora’s daring in secretly catiy 
candy. Somehow old Ibsen’s fire wg 
such a hot and burning fire that t} 
whole thing glowed and flared, 5 
spite of its melodramatic 

and the improbable coincidences thy 
pack it. And Ibsen had an architest 
sense. The whole play builds upp 
those two monosyllables, ‘And ]? 
issuing from Nora, pinned motionleg 
to the wall, in her carnival dress, 
the hydraulic force of her husband; 
flood of self-revealing pettiness, Tk 
passion of the nineties unlessened a 
the thirties. 

The ponderous old theatre 
tempted to show us it could be mot 
ern, too, though it creaked a good del 
in the effort, putting on a playd 
Kjeld Abell’s, Eve coming out oft 
frame in a picture gallery, takinga 
infant flesh and going through a mot 
ern lifetime. A Barrie-ish whimsy, de 
lightful in the reading, humorously 
staged and managed, with actors cm 
ing up from the pit and a proper dew 
ex machina descending from the sky, 
though conception and execution bot 
seemed fuzzy in spots, and Eve wast 
member of the cliché school, discord 
ant with both setting and the spiritd 
the lines. Segelcke would have doneit 
better. There must be immutable 
laws of precedence and turn-taking® 
consider in casting for a nationé 
theatre performance. 

The Norse Theatre ‘with a sta 
the size of a hatbox’ was free from 
that disability. It was winding up! 
hundred-night run of Olav Duuil 


Fellowman, a somewhat grim folk play 
in which the conflicting ingrown # 
terests and tempers of a farming fam 
ily on a lonely fjord lead to m 

and its expiation, in spite of attemp® 
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at rescue by a beautifully conceived 
atist, aware of her com- 


es bemenity and everybody else’s. 
The rightness of the acting recalled 


the Abbey Theatre’s heyday. 
They ease a play off the boards 
gradually in Scandinavia. When the 
long run is over, and the new play 
on, the preceding one continues 
a while on Sundays. We were in 
time to see the tall Haakon who had 
been the unsmiling dark-mooded 
young husband of the folk play for 
many months, come out as an almost 
flippant interne in Capek’s White 
Plague, a schematic timely tract in 
which a humane physician, bent on 
preserving life, is led by his own logic 
and by accident, to connive at de- 
struction. Put over by a clever cast 
and managed without confusion. 

They even had a home-made movie! 
Not so slick as Hollywood, and the 
holdup happened in the first ten shots, 
and all the rest was mere character 
drama without action, a proper psy- 
chological study. There are less than 
three million Norwegians scattered 
from Kattegot to North Cape, not 
half the number of them we hove in 
our Middle West, and yet somehow 
they do their work and run their gov- 
ernment and get around to writing 
more good novels in a year than New 
York and its three thousand mile long 
hinterland. And they dramatize them 
maturely. Perhaps the proportion of 
adultness in the three million is 
greater than in our hundred and 
thirty? 

Down to Denmark by the Swedish 
mainland, with a night at a handsome 
functional-style municipal theatre in 
Goteborg, where, to an audience ar- 
rayed against walls hung in two tones 
of white velvet, a cast exclusively of 
men put on a play of trench warfare 
and endless military casuist philoso- 
phy, Paul Raynault’s L’Humanité. 
Again in the press the mature re- 
views, the discerning criticism. 

A ferry from Sweden across to 
Hamlet’s Elsinore, a gay and gilded 
castle, with towers suggesting tourna- 
ments, rather than keeps. My com- 
panion, a one-time Ophelia, found 
only the moat to make her feel at 
home, and even there white swans 


sailed, elegant. She declared that the 


castle belonged to the Queen and her 
Court, not to Prince Hamlet, and that 
his uncertainties seemed more ac- 
countable in that atmosphere of 
secured opulence and manners, than 
they would in the grim, gray stone 
fortresses of England. There are 
dungeons underneath the great halls 
and the noble chapel. Later we were 
to hear Copenhageners tell eagerly of 
the performance of the play given 
there by English players in the big 
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paved court. Rain night after night 
somehow did not prevent people’s 
going again and again, and counting 
the experience moving and memo- 
rable. 

And then we entered the copper- 
spired city of the Merchants’ Harbor, 
where wide streets and spreading 
parks and well-proportioned, solid 
buildings somehow reassure one, even 
if one does not consciously need reas- 
surance. With American ‘false fronts’ 
in mind we gasped at these facades 
which, though grave, dignified, strong, 
are less impressive than what lies 
behind them. No slums, no beggars, 
no clamant advertising, no screech of 
trolley wheels, few cars. Instead swift, 
silent streams of bicycles like autumn 
leaves with purpose in their drifting. 

It seemed unlikely there should be 
a theatre. But there is one, the Royal, 
or more truly, the Kingly. Larger than 
Oslo’s, as Copenhagen is larger than 
Oslo, with quarters for the Drama, the 
Opera, the Ballet and the Orchestra 
sections, all practising simultane- 
ously, a proper train dispatcher per- 
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son allotting them their turns at the 
great stage. A theatre with entrances 
squares a and distances to 
walk inside its lobbies. Like Oslo mer- 
chants, those who support the theatre 
with taxes and subscriptions use its 
lobbies for the advertising of their 
wares. Glass showcases, containing 
the latest models in evening gowns 
and tuxedos and neckties, put to 
shame the rather heavy citizen type 
of promenader, most of whom contin- 
uously munch chocolate. The garde- 


robe attendants are all “agra 
knitting assiduously what time they 
guard your garments. The ushers look 
like Supreme Court Justices — we 
were startled when the dead spit of 
Charles Evans Hughes bent over our 
tickets in an attitude suggestive of 
hand-kissing. He released us with a 
murmur no more intelligible than 
audible, but all Danes English 
and our neighbors helped us find our 
seats before the curtain rose on the old 
play of Everyman, Johannes Poulsen’s 

roduction whose fame once got it to 

ollywood. We wish we had seen it in 
its pre-Bowl state. For one thing they 
say there used to be Palestrina music 
then, instead of the nondescript stuff 
that accompanies it now. An imagi- 
nary interview with old Poulsen in 
Politiken, Co ’s most en- 
lightened daily, ascribes to him a 
nostalgia for the lavishness of Holly- 
wood, where angels are for hire, for 
backgrounds, by the pound, and in 
thousands, and even apostles come in 
hundreds, not in stingy Danish 
dozens. It is a grand spectacle, 
though, as far removed from its mir- 
acle play origins as the Vatican from 
Galilee. 

The Royal Theatre is at its best in 
spectacles. We tried it once for a mild 
drawing-room comedy, ada’ from 
an innocuous novel, absurdly put on, 
where the ingenue twisted her hand- 
kerchief to shreds and people showed 
their new shoe soles and their over- 
butterfed rumps, and ranters ranted 
and servants dusted cushions and all 
the elements of farce were present 
without the farce’s justification, and 
we wondered if the Royal had entered 
on its second childhood. We thought 
the real theatre in Copenhagen must 
be the Folk Theatre where Elsa 
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Skouboe did some Noel Coward one- 
act plays as well as they could be 
acted — one lovely sensitive tragic 
one, most difficult to do, but even 
better in its finish than the easier 
Hands Across the Sea hostess. It was 
there, too, that we saw Anna Borg and 
Johannes Meyer do really good acting 
in Victory by the eccentric country 
parson, Kaj Munk. Kaj Munk has a 
weakness for dictators — has just sold 
the Royal a new play about the dic- 
tatorial mistress of an old Danish 
King. This Victory was bought first by 
the Royal, which has put on before 
several of Kaj Munk’s dramatizations 
of the more lewd and lurid Bible 
stories, but had to surrender it when 
Italian diplomats objected. The study 
of a dictator is not so much satiric as 
sympathetic: a man, eager for peace 
and the unspectacular permanent 
welfare of his well-loved people, forced 
inch by inch into war, by the restless- 
ness of the youth of the land, by the 
dishonesty of his staff, the real pov- 
erty of the country, the insidious 
treachery of a hostile church, and 
indirectly by his mystic wife, whom 
the Icelandic actress, Anna Borg, 
played excellently. My companion 
was so taken with this play that she 
rsuaded the crusty author to let her 
ave an option on it. I translated it, 
putting his gnarly Danish, which 
called garden tools by most uneupho- 
nious names, into a good hearty 
American, which, I suppose, must 
suffer a sea change into something 
British when it actually goes on the 
boards in London. Kaj Munk is a pet 
topic of Copenhagen drawing-rooms. 
He goes to his plays in disguise, seeing 
them from all parts of the house, ap- 
plauding, hissing. He came to town 
recently to report for one of the papers 
the sensational premiére of Nordahl 
Grieg’s The Defeat at the Royal, an- 
other of its great spectacles. 

The play is about the frustrated 
Paris inane rebellion in 1871. 
The house was sold out in advance at 
double prices, and every newspaper in 
town and in Oslo gave up half its front 
page to it. So much excitement was 
there that extra detachments of ele- 
gant tight-waisted policemen were 
stationed handy. A beautiful play. Its 
theme the sad one: that peace can 
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prevail only by the use of force, that 
gentle goodwill is unavailing against 
armed greed and arrogance. One 
wonders what the first night audience 
could have found to object to. Was it 
to the children fishing for rats in the 
sewer? An old coachman teaching a 
little fellow to do that was one of the 
best bits of characterization of the 
evening. The four levels of the stage 
ran from that sewer where the or- 
chestra pit was, up to a pawnshop 
level, on toa wos a landing, and 
the graveyard at the top, where the 
children stood at last against the wall 
‘to let the soldiers get a good quick 
aim’. Old Poulson was well cast in 
this play, a roaring Gascon type of 
painter, swinging scarlet cape and 
spreading his legs at a hundred-degree 
angle. The President of the Republic, 
Thiers, was excellently done by the 
‘other best actor’, Reumert, Anna 
Borg’s husband, who is so versatile- 
voiced that we once listened rapt to 
three hours of his reading of a play 
whose words we could only partly 
understand. 

Our theatre tour of Scandinavia 
began with Nordahl Grieg and ends 
there, on a note of admiration for the 
‘triumph clear, the silver scorn’ of the 
young man’s bugle, sounding through 
‘the gray disastrous morn laughter 
and rallying’ — congratulating the 
well-fed peaceful city for its courage 
in hearing and not muffling it. 

KAREN BARRETT 


ABOUT FACTS AND FICTION 
To the Editor: 


ERHAPS the reason why Mr. Paul 

Rotha (in his article called ‘Films 
of Fact and Fiction’, in your issue of 
March) has permitted himself so 
many omissions and so many un- 
critical dismissals of other important 
film works is due to the fact that the 
antithesis implied in such vague 
terms as ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’ remains 
undefined and unclear. Does Mr. 
Rotha really know where fact ends 
and fiction begins, where Cg 
ends and reality begins? This little 
problem has bothered philosophers 
for centuries. Let us leave it to them 
and get down to a simpler distinc- 
tion: namely, the documentary film 
form and the enacted story film. 


Here are some of the differency 
between them: The documentay 
film seizes upon fragments of reals 
as they actually happen in real 
(or it may re-enact some of them 
attempts to integrate these di 
fragments into a unified whole 
a total meaning. The story film, 
the other hand, must of necessity 
almost wholly enacted, and des 
with either actual events imaging 
tively reconstructed, or imag; 
events which presumably stem fig 
the vast storehouse of human « 
perience. In the story form it, 
possible to have the psychologigl 
development of individual characte, 
interacting upon each other, in whop 
destinies we become involved, Th 
story of their hopes and aspiration, 
failures and successes, are 0 the very 
essence of this form. Thus, upon th 
story film-maker is imposed th 

roblem of creating real, homa 
later in relation to their real ‘socal 
and economic background’. It is ne 
an easy problem, but the scopes 
limitless. The documentary film-make, 
on the other hand, faces an equally 












difficult problem —the dramatizs | 


tion of reality, not by means ofa 
connected story line and the “a 
ment of characters, but by 
dramatizing of an idea, making it 
warm and human with faces or ob 
jects seen perhaps only for a moment 
and never appearing again. To getat 
the meaning behind the so-called 
documentary ‘facts’, to dramatix 
this meaning by means of image and 
image relationships, by commentary 
and music, requires true imagination 
and artistry. 

This is precisely what Joris Ivens 
succeeded in doing in such lamp 
measure in The Spanish Earth, ama 
Mr. Rotha’s attempt to attribute the 
‘considerable human feeling’ in this 
courageous and deeply moving doe 
ument to the ‘nature of the material 
borders on the disingenuous. Anyone 
who saw Spain in Flames, the firs 
Spanish war documentary 
assembled here, knows how feeble tt 
was in impact and human — 
though the material was in | 
horribly real. And certainly Mr 
Rotha, as a film critic, should know 
that Ivens has proved himself a 
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artist film-maker of the first rank in 
The New Earth, a more complete film 
in some ways than The Spanish Earth, 
only because it was not taken under 
s ‘difficult production circum- 

In connection with The Spanish 
Earth it should be noted that Mr. 
Rotha completely omits discussion a 

‘es vitally important, new type o 
this va him created by the 

e inst Fascist aggression. 
re gs this and Frontier Films’ 
Heart of Spain and China Strikes Back 
are new to documentary film-making 
in content, in technique and in useful- 
ness. They attempt to, and they 
succeed in, involving an audience 
emotionally because they have hu- 
manized the meaning behind the 
events. 

Owing to limitations of space this 
letter cannot go into a detailed criti- 
cal appraisal of the English documen- 
tary film. Suffice it to say that those 
of them which pretend to treat of such 
public issues as housing, European 
frontiers or unemployment are em- 
barrassing in their superficial treat- 
ment of such subjects. Personally, I 
prefer the ‘sentimentality’ of Night 
Mail, which tells me how mail gets 
from London to Scotland, for that is 
all it pretends to do. It is not a very 
dramatic film, but it is an honest one. 

It is true that in Pare Lorentz’s 
films, The Plow that Broke the Plains 
and The River, the effect upon people 
of the ruggedly individualistic de- 
struction of the land is implied more 
than it is shown. Nevertheless, these 
two films, dealing with an epic sub- 
ject, cannot be dismissed by a wave 
of Mr. Rotha’s pen; for their treat- 
ment of ‘public issues’ is at once far 
more direct and therefore more 
socially valuable than any English 
documentary film I have seen. Their 
meaning is more clear and more 
dramatically presented through the 
photography, the commentary and 
the music. 

In any film, whether it be a story 
film or a documentary film, we in 
America also want what Mr. Rotha 
describes as a ‘reflection of reality’. 
It is characteristic of any work of art 
that this is not achieved by subject 
matter, the facts per se, but by a 
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sincere and uncompromising 
tion of the human significances which 
lie behind them. In the documentary 
field ‘creative experimentation’ in 
America is solidly evidenced in such 
films as The Spanish Earth, The River, 
Heart of Spain, China Strikes Back 
and others. 

PAUL STRAND 


To the Editor: 

was shocked to see in THEATRE 

ARTS MONTHLY for March an arti- 
cle by Mr. Paul Rotha containing cer- 
tain distortions of the history and 
theory of Soviet films which are un- 
worthy of Mr. Rotha’s position as a 
film critic. In his previous writings Mr. 
Rotha employed more accuracy in his 
comments on Soviet films, so I cannot 
understand what new purpose he has 
accomplished by constructing such 
an elaborately false summing up of 
the development of the Soviet film as 
the following: 

D. W. Griffith’s ‘rhythmic arrange- 
ments of shots’ in Intolerance showed 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin the way ‘to 
put across in a _ semi-sensational, 
semi-hysterical manner this blood- 
and-fire material’, a way of referring 
to the Russian Revolutions of 1905 
and 1917 which passed out of vogue 
twenty years ago. Could one realize 
that he was speaking about such films 
as Potemkin and Mother? He mentions 
in passing that these two films ‘de- 
parted freely from actual fact’. He 
really should know more about the 
1905 Revolution before he employs 
its facts for such specious comment, 
and he should be reminded that fact is 
not usually demanded of adaptations 
from novels, such as Mother was. 

Returning to his subject, apparently 
the idea of human characterizations 
in the cinema, he divides the Soviet 
cinema into two chronological halves: 
the first, ‘in many of the early films, 
natural actors were used’; and second, 
dating from that sudden moment 
when ‘individual characterization was 
required’, whereupon ‘actors and 
acting returned in full force to the 
film studio’ and ‘stories and plots 
were invented’. This lightning flash 
appears to be dated roughly around 
the Moscow Film Festival of 1935, 
when ‘it was stated that the films of 


Pudovkin and Eisenstein were un- 
a and coldly intellectual’. 
ink it would be taking advan 
of Mr. Rotha to demand a rege 
line reference for this statement. As 
for his analysis of the actor in Soviet 
films, I beg to differ with every de- 
tail of his presentation, including his 
truism that ‘people as individuals in 
relation to their social and economic 
background demand psychological 
understanding and screen direction 
which cannot always be achieved b 
tricks of editing’. A statement which 
betrays Mr. Rotha’s own mechanical 
solution, in which the Soviet films 

have never indulged. 

Having concealed all figures but 
Pudovkin’s and Eisenstein’s, he pro- 
ceeds to the thankless task of demol- 
ishing the reputations of these men, 
whom he once acknowledged to be 
‘the most eminent directors in the 
world’ (in his The Film Till Now). He 
tells how, in this imaginary crisis, 
Pudovkin ‘got his actors to external- 
ize their feelings before the camera by 
using various trick stimuli’, ignori 
the main content of Pudovkin’s 
acting theories, to which such stimuli 
were the exception. Mr. Rotha lurches 
further beyond his depth when he 
describes how Eisenstein ‘develo 
a series of methods by which he 
hoped to emotionalize and humanize 
the ideological film’, of which methods 
Mr. Rotha mentions only one, the 
inner monologue, which, unfortunately 
for the argument, was evolved in 
America in connection with Eisen- 
stein’s preparation of a film treat- 
ment for 4n American Tragedy, an 
idea since completed beyond any 
description of it as an inner monologue. 

After this series of propositions, 
Mr. Rotha is triumphant: ‘With this 
sudden swing from one use of the 
medium to another there has inevita- 
bly resulted a technical and aesthetic 
setback.’ This setback will not be so 
apparent to anyone who has seen 
Counterplan, The Patriots, Deserter, 
Chapayev, The Youth of Maxim, The 
Last Night, Baltic Deputy, Peasants, 
Son of Mongolia and Frontier, which 
last contains in a single film an 
answer to all of Mr. Rotha’s fiction. 
The facts are against Mr. Rotha. 

JAY LEYDA 
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INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANTRY 


Stuart Masques and the Renaissance 
Stage, by Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, 
Brace: $7o. 


I’ our theatre today owes much of 
its glamour to the work of the 
scenic artists, as the Portfolio of Design 
in this number of THEATRE ARTS 
testifies, their eminence is far from 
new. It dates back even beyond the 
Renaissance, but in that period it 
reached a phenomenal climax. While 
the public stages still lacked scenery 
and Shakespeare complained of the 
limitations of his wooden O, the 
masques staged at Whitehall and in 
the great banqueting halls of all the 
princes of Europe were gorgeous in 
the extreme. Did Shakespeare think 
of these elaborate shows in which 
noble lords and ladies and royalty 
itself took part, when he dreamed of 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling 
scene? 
Did he have one of the royal masques 
in mind, as Allardyce Nicoll suggests, 
when he made Prospero speak of 
The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

As Mr. Nicoll unfolds the results of 
his detailed studies of the English 
pageant designers, especially Inigo 
Jones, and of their Italian confreres, 
these iines of Prospero’s take on form 
and substance. Here indeed was an 
insubstantial world which came into 
brief being at the command of Kings 
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and Queens; a world created by art- 
ists and executed by a swarm of 
artisans who, with cumbersome ma- 
chinery, inadequate space and baf- 
fling problems of lighting, managed to 
astound and delight the most fastid- 
ious and cultivated of audiences. 

The Renaissance masque is a fas- 
cinating subject. Its literary, social 
and pictorial aspects have been dis- 
cussed in a number of excellent books, 
but Mr. Nicoll’s new volume, a com- 
panion in shape and size to his Devel- 
opment of the Theatre and his Masks, 
Mimes and Miracles, is the most 
complete study of the technical side 
of the subject yet presented. The 
volume has one hundred and ninety- 
seven illustrations, almost all of them 
reproduced here for the first time. 
Most of the designs are by Inigo Jones 
and come from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s collection, but there are also 
treasures from Italian sources which, 
like the Chatsworth designs, have 
been photographed for Yale as part of 
the program of its Theatre Collection, 
financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. This wealth of iconographic 
material, probably the largest col- 
lection of photographs ever brought 
together in one spot, is backed by 
minute studies of the stage directions 
in the quartos and folios of the 
masques themselves and supplemented 
by studies of contemporary books on 
architecture and stage machinery. 

Under Mr. Nicoll’s guidance we 
can see the English masque develop 
from the pageantry of royal entries 
and banquets to the elaboration of 
staging which rose to a dizzy climax 





in the reign of Charles I, and » 
him ceased abruptly. We learg 
some of these performances given om 
or, at most, twice, cost j 
sums ranging from two 
thousand to a million dollars of 
present day money. The ri 
the costumes alone is 
Fourteen ladies of the court, 
them the Queen herself, needed 
yards apiece for their : 
Some of the items involved are ay 
yards of ‘gold spangled bone 
$270 yards of ‘gold spangled Loop 
Lace’, 658 yards of ‘silver 
bone Lace’ and so forth, the 
costing some thousand pounds whig 
would be worth ten thousand 

or fifty thousand dollars today, Ty 
building of the stages, the perfectig 
of machines by which gods descends 
from the skies and rose again, t 
opening of clouds, the changing¢ 
scene after scene, all demanded ® 
finite ingenuity on the part of; 
master designer and architect gd 
as Inigo Jones. Though Ben Jongs 
in his wrathful jealousy labels hs 
‘the greatest villain in the world’ 
is not surprising that he was look 
upon by his contemporaries as oned 
the wonders of his age for the mirads 
he performed with wood, canva 
paint and flickering candlelight. 

Taking the important court masque 
in England between 1603 and I6gi8 
his basis, Mr. Nicoll describes then 
scene by scene presenting, in maiy 
instances, the original drawings mat 
for them as well as Italian design 
either inspired or related to t 
particular set under discussion. i 
addition he correlates all the availabe 
information on mechanical and teh 
nical details, with the result that ® 
obtain a vivid impression not 
of what the masques were like butd 
how they were made. 

One chapter is dedicated to th 
important and curious relation & 
tween the masques with their sym 
bolic or allegorical figures and t& 
emblems so popular among Renat 
sance intellectuals. An emblem # 
impresa was an allegorical figm 
adorned with a motto replete ¥ 
classical allusion and hidden meaniig 
Devising them was an in 
amusement much favored by # 
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i e period. Poets were called 
+ mechs their talents in this 
line — even Shakespeare invented an 
impresa for the Earl of Rutland and 
Ben Jonson for Prince Charles. The 
court masques were in a sense em- 
blem-books come to life. Part of the 

in watching these colorful 
and complex pageants was derived 
from interpreting their familiar or 
fresh symbolic forms. The figures of 
the masques ‘ingeniously conceal’d 
the Mysteries of Nature and Philoso- 
phy’. Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones 
were presenting shows not only 
beautifel with the lush, vivid and 
many-faceted beauty of Renais- 
sance art, but alive with intellectual 
if not social significance! 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Ballad Opera, by Edmond M. 
Gagey. Columbia: $3. 
jen nistorY of ballad opera has 


nothing to do with rise, but a 
t deal to do with decline. In 1728 
ohn Gay, uninfluenced by anything 
in particular, wrote and got produced 
The Beggar's Opera, a realistic com- 
edy about the lowly and a smart satire 
on the great. Decorating it were sixty- 
eight songs, most of them samples of 
seventteenth-century wise-cracking, set 
to the music of popular street tunes. 
The production had a sensational run 
of sixty-two performances and, to 
quote a quip, made Gay rich and 
Rich, the producer, gay. 

The new form became the rage. 
Gay and Fielding wrote away and 
Cobler’s Operas, Sailor’s Operas, Throw- 
ster’s Operas et cetera, took possession 
of the theatres. Many were old plays 
polished up and studded with tunes 
everyone knew. Then, suddenly, the 
audiences got tired of witty words 
and began to cry for original melodies. 
So ballad opera petered out, and, 
by the middle of the century was glad 
to merge with the new comic operetta. 

With some wit and considerable 
authority Mr. Gagey has picked his 
way among the dead mass of these 
plays, brushing the good from the bad 
(a hard job since nearly all were bad), 
classifying his specimens according to 
subject and approach, tracing influ- 
ences and origins, and, best of all, 
compiling a readable and amusing 


THEATR 


account of a Hogarthian period in 


English literature. When due allow- |f 


ance has been made for n pro- | By 
fessorial dignity and premmanet Ber S 
Ballad Opera may be taken as a hope- | IM 


ful sign that university researches in 


literature are glancing down from | 
their rarified heights and displaying a |¥% 
willingness to share their fine dis- |¥/ 
coveries with the amateur scholar. |B 
Fortunately, Mr. Gagey has built |By 
somewhat upon Allardyce Nicoll’s | 
eighteenth-century studies, and he |< 


could not pick a better foundation. 


Invitation to the Ballet, by Ninette | 


de Valois. Oxford: $5. 


Iss pe VALors, a first rank |B 
dancer, and directress of the |B¥ 
Vic-Wells Ballet Company, has writ- |X 
ten one of the few significant books |< 


on the contemporary ballet. Begin- 
ning with an autobiographical intro- 


duction, she relates her experiences |W 
with Diaghilev, and in the brief pages |B 

devoted to that genius she gives us a |BY 
more lucid and clarifying picture of |X 


him than any we have seen in print. 


The English ballet which she has < 


helped to establish through her work 


with the Vic-Wells Ballet Company |p 
is given an excellent exposition in her | 
book. Dealing with the artistic and |B 
economic aspects of a repertory ballet | BN 
company she demonstrates convinc- |B 


ingly the possibilities of ballet de- 
velopment through that medium. Her 
comment on the relation of ballet to 
theatre, the function of the choreog- 
rapher and the attitude of audiences 
to theatrical dancing are extremely 
critical and interesting. The photo- 
graphs that amplify the text are en- 
lightening and well reproduced. 
PAUL MAGRIEL 


The Fourney Down, by Aline Bern- 
stein. Knopf: $2.50. One Mi- 
nus Two, by Henri Troyat. Wash- 
burn: $2. 

WO NOVELS related to the theatre 

in different ways are newcomers 
to the book shelves. By far the better 
of the two is Aline Bernstein’s The 
Fourney Down, a first novel by a lead- 
ing American scene designer with a 
style already accomplished in its 
writing as well as in its story-telling. 
It is the story of a love affair, its mad 









E ARTS BOOKSHELF 


AAO 


Two much needed and long 
awaited books on the Cinema 


THE HISTORY 
oF MOTION 
PICTURES 











tion, supervision, casting, acting, 
lighting, shooting, scoring, record- 
ing, cutting, color, etc. 2nd Large 
Printing. Illustrated. $3.00 


W.W. Norton & Ca, 70 Fifth Ave, N.Y. ees 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
STUART MASQUES AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE STAGE 

Allardyce Nicoll $10.00 
BACKSTAGE WITH HENRY 

Frank P. Morse 3.00 
THE GREENWOOD HAT 

J. M. Barrie 2.75 
THE SUMMING UP 

Somerset 2.50 
PLAY PR FOR AMATEURS 

E. D. 2.00 
WHITEOAKS 
eS = 

Adapt. 5S. N. Behrman 200 
ROBIN LA 

Stanley Young __ 2.00 
BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1937 

Ed. Mayorga 2.50 
BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1937 

Ed. J. W. Marriott 2.50 

ONE ACT PLAYS 

Ed. John Bourne 2.00 

PEACE PLAYS 

Ed. R. H. Ward 2.00 

NOW AVAILABLE AT $4.00 

MY LIFE IN ART 

Constantin Stanislavsky 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 

eee 


389 
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THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Just Released 


For Colleges and Little Theatres 
in Certain Territories 


Neel Ceward’s 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 


Nine one-act plays to furnish three 
evenings of smart showmanship and 
clever contrast. They may also be done 
singly or in such groupings as the pro- 
ducing unit wishes. 

That playwright Mr. Coward has 
succeeded in restoring the one-act play 
to its legitimate professional dignity is 
attested to by the critics’ and audiences’ 
lusty laughter in London, New York, 
Boston and Chicago. 

Samuel French now proudly offers the 
nine one-act plays to Little Theatres 
and Colleges in certain territories. For 
information regarding their availability 
and royalty, direct inquiries to us, giving 
titles of plays under consideration, 
number of performances, etc. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 
Produced in New York as three full 
evenings with the following groupings: 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
THE ASTONISHED HEART 
RED PEPPERS 


WE WERE DANCING 
FUMED OAK 
SHADOW PLAY 


WAYS AND MEANS 
STILL LIFE 
FAMILY ALBUM 


Nine Plays—One Volume-Price $2.75 


Do not meke any arrengement for the presente- 


tion of any of these plays without first securing | 


permission and terms in writing. 


Recent Releases 


Toverich Murder in the 

The Fireman's Flame Cathedral 

Time and the Conways George and Margeret 
French Without Teers Reflected Glory 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse Love From « Stranger 


Miss Quis Abie’s Irish Rose 
Johnny Johnson Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen Pride and Prejudice 
Spring Tide Flowers of the Forest 
The Fer Off Hills Ledy Precious Stream 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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|| beginning, its happy, troubled course, 


its disillusioned ending. But for the- 
atre people it is the pattern of the 
story as Mrs. Bernstein lays it out, 
the little details with which she bright- 
ens it, the dramatic ‘properties’ she 
adds, that give it a special flavor; or 
perhaps that flavor is in the mind of 
the onlooker who watches a favorite 
scene designer at work authentically, 
in another medium. 

The other novel, One Minus Two, 
by Henri Troyat, comes from France 
with the acclaim which accompanies 
the ‘Prix Femina Americain’. Yet in 
the reading it seems a dull and com- 
monplace story about a third-rate 
actor who thinks he will one day come 
into his own, and whose wife’s thoughts 
follow his, but who, instead, finds his 
young son suddenly, and for a mo- 
ment only, in the limelight of motion 
picture favor and fortune. They seem 
so tawdry, these three people, it is 
impossible to care much about their 
little jealousies and preferences. 


Spanish Drama Before Lope de 
Vega, by F. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford. U. of P. Press: $2. 


ee Crawford, one of the 
outstanding authorities on the 
Spanish theatre, has revised and en- 
larged his study of the early drama of 
that country. He presents in a new 
dress the results of his exhaustive 
studies of the hundred years between 
Juan del Encina, founder of the 
Spanish drama whose first plays were 
presented the very year that America 
was discovered and the flowering of 
the Spanish genius in Lope de Vega 
Carpio, Phoenix of Spain and author 
of eighteen hundred plays. Encina 
was born about 1468, Lope in 1562 
and it is this century with which Pro- 
fessor Crawford deals, showing the 
emergence of religious and secular 
drama from ritual, folklore and aristo- 
cratic pageantry. The outstanding 
figure of the period was Lope de 
Rueda who, as Cervantes tells us, 
‘acted with the greatest skill and pro- 
priety that one can imagine’ and was 
a distinguished playwright and the- 
atre manager as well. The book, thor- 
oughly documented and equipped with 
notes and bibliography, isa basic study 
of this section of theatrical history. 






















Backstage} 


WITH 


HENRY MILLER 


with an introduction by 


George M. Cohan 


@ The fascinating career of “the 
most colorful figure of the me 
American Theatre,” who discovers! 
Maude Adams, co-starred 
Margaret Anglin, helped Alla 
zimova, starred Walter H 
and introduced Ruth Chatterton, — 


“Packed with the kind of 
which maintain the eternal re x 
of the stage.” — N. Y. Tribune, ~ 


ILLUSTRATED, $3.00 


BY FRANK P. 


E. P. Dutten & Co., Publishers + 300 th Ave., N, 
































A New Educational 
Method 


Experiments conducted by 
the famous Neighborhood 
Playhouse of New York 
show that young people 
between six and eighteen 
respond more quickly to 
novel forms of training than 
to routine classroom 

ods. The most effective 
method was found to be the 
use of the drama as a basic 
educational instrument. The 
most successful plays pro- 
duced are obtainable in 
book form. 


0 THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
Stage directions and production notes. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
0 KAI KHOSRU, and Other Plays for Children 
by Dorothy Coit 
Stories, teaching and production notes. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
0 BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 
Plays and scenarios compiled for the Ne. 
borhood Playhouse. i//ustrated. $1 


To: Theatre Arts Inc. 

40 E. 49 St., N. Y. C. 

Please send copies of the books checked 
above for which | enclose $....+++ | 
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CARNIVAL IN ROME 


n Pieter Van der Laar left his Dutch teachers and wealthy home in Haarlem 
early in the seventeenth century and settled in Rome to learn the Italian 
style of painting. He stayed there many years, became intimate with Poussin 
ons and suave Claude Lorrain and covered canvases with scenes of Latin merry 
making against a background of classical architecture. Most of his pictures 
have disappeared. His fondness for fairs, masquerades and other dam 
ig. boccinate subjects became so well-known that his friends nicknamed him 
1 Bamboccio. When Van der Laar returned to Haarlem in 1636, his country- 
men admired his work as much as the Italians had, but for different artistic 
reasons. ‘Carnival in Rome’, recently on display at J. B. Neumann’s New 
Art Circle in New York, shows the artist’s facile way of uniting Dutch atten- 
tion to detail with the theatrical sweep characteristic of the late Renaissance. 



































PAUL 
DRAPER 


PANCHO 


and his Orchestra 


at Dinner and Supper 
Special Dinner $3.50 


la carte 


also a 


COCKTAIL HOUR 
Daily and Sunday 


PANCHO'S 


Orchestra 





P2rtion bocm 
at the Plaga 











hanya holm studio 
school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june 
midsummer 
september 


hanya holm group 


concerts — demonstrations 
1938-39 now booking 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 











Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 
June 6 through July 2 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address : 


Seeretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SSS | 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, a list 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 


(dates indefinite). The opening dates 
appear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 10933 ) 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
14, 1036 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull. | 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. 
ducer: George Abbott. 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19, 1937) by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 
With Gertrude Lawrence, Paul McGrath 
and Nancy Kelly. 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2) musical | 
comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Donald | 
Oenslager. With George M. Cohan, Taylor | 
Holmes and Bijou Fernandez. 


GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4) by Clifford Odets. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Settings by | 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Frances Farmer, | 
Luther Adler, Jules Garfield and Morris | 
Carnovsky. 

JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespeare’s 
history in modern dress. Producers: 
Welles and Houseman. Settings by 
Samuel Leve. Music by Blitzstein. With 
George Coulouris and Orson Welles. 


OF MICE AND MEN (Nov. 23) John 
Steinbeck’s dramatization of his novel. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by 
George S. Kaufman. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. With Wallace Ford, Broderick 
Crawford and Claire Luce. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 1) musical 
satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindsay | 
and Russel Crouse. Producer: Lee Shu- 
bert. Direction and settings by Vincente 


Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Eisenberg 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stage. 


(Dec. 


John | 
Pro- 











.) by George S. Kaufman | 





TRAVEL WITH A | 


TENT SHOW 


Learn 
Booking, Publicity, Financing, Stage and 
tume Designing, Sculpture, * 


Paintin, . 
Leather work, Stagecraft, ma Wout 


Puppetry, Familiarity 
Microphone on a most 


THRILLING VACATION 


carving, 
Directing, 


Toduction, 
with te 


while traveling through the S; 
Summer with 
‘ 


WANDERING TROUPE of PUPPETEERs 
Enjoying 
3000 miles of the Scenic and Historic 
Wonders of California 
rhe High 
Ocean, Desert, 
the Giant Redwe 


~ierras, 


700 miles along the Pang 
Missions, National Parks, 1 
90d s ™ 


Playing 


Fiestas, Fairs, Carnivals, Rodeos 
Learn trouping by day after day of 
continuous performances 


with 
E. PERCIVAL WETZEL 
and his 
EL CLUB TITERERO MARIONETTES 
on an 
ALL EXPENSE TOUR 
Eight, ten or eleven weeks 


at the encouraging rate of 
$25 per week 


for 





luition, Board, Ls 


For illustrated circulars addres 
Director of the Summer Tour 


EL CLUB TITERERO 
SCHOOL OF PUPPETRY | 


10952-8 Barman Avenue 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 


} 
xiging. Transportation | 


= 
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ROCKRIDE 
SCHOOL om 
THEATH 


CARMEL, Nt 
DRAMA + tat 





Weeks 
Training 
. 


Star 
e Instructors 


SPECIAL 21-DAY FORUM 












* Blanche Yurka 


id ou a — cc -_— 
* Hilda Spong 
*% Jacques Cartier 
% Kathryn Collier 
% Emily H. Avery 


beauty spots just 60 
miles from New York. 
Colorful Outdoor Festi- 
val rune concurrently 
with summer courses. . . 








Limited Summer Enrollment * Jay Jostyn 


*% James Haga 
#& NWN. E. Reew 


Write Today! 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 














GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and ha 
highly trained professional! faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses ere so designed thet students my 
specialize according to their preference 
ability in acting, production or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter eddress 
Secretary, the Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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. musIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 


DRAMA 
SCHOOL 
CORNISH S222 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
& 
Alexander Koiransky, Director 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT 
“The dramatic work of the 


has evolved upon the basis ofa first- 
hand practical acquaintance with the 
Moscow Art Theatre’s approach.” 

Address Registrar for Catalog | 


24TH YEAR 


Cornish Theatre ! 





PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Coeducational 


Comprehensive Courses in Acting and 
Play Production in New, Picturesque 
Little Theatre 





ation. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
MUSIC, DANCING 
and allied arts 


School residence for young women. Boarding ar- 
rangements for young men 


For Catalog, address the Secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
48 years national recognition 


e RADIO 





inners, 











im Conjunction 
training system while learning. 
Students ar 
affording Exper 
# 'essional engagements. 


¢e DRAMA 


Professional and academic training by large staf 
of euthorities in Radio and Theatre, Teaching, 
Acting, Directing, Stege, Radio Announcing, 
Radio Script Writing. 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicego 
Catalog on request 
Address Dept. 20, 410 S. Michigan Bivd. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 

















44th Year 


fllViene 272 Theatre 


Teachers of outstanding stars including Lee 
Tracy, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, etc. 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


ai Soares applicable to Stage, Screen, Radio—A 
oundation in the technical essentials of acting 
with the school's student stock theatre 


ppear in full length plays, a week in each, 
tence necessary to qualify for Pro- 


“Special Summer Stock — June, July and August 
Write Thos, Monroe, Sec'y, 66 West 85 St., N.Y.C. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


A DOLL’S HOUSE (Dec. 27) the Ibsen play 


| 
1} revised by Thornton Wilder. Produced 


and directed by Jed Harris. Settings by 


Donald Cpe With Ruth Gordon, 


Kent Smith and Sam Jaffe. 
BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25) comedy 

by Ian Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
Frederick Leister. With 
Peggy Simpson and Frederick Leister. 


| | SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 26) 


Irish drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 

Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 

Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht- 
| man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
| Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


| | ON BORROWED TIME (Feb, 3) fantasy 


adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley 
Digges, Dorothy Stickney, Frank Conroy 
onl Peter Holden. 

OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wilder. 
Produced and directed by Jed Harris. 
With Frank Craven and Evelyn Varden. 

ONCE IS ENOUGH (Feb. 15) comedy by 
Frederick Lonsdale. Producer: Gilbert 
Miller. Directed by Mr. Lonsdale and 
Mr. Miller. With Ina Claire, Hugh Wil- 
liams and Viola Keats. 

SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE LOT (Mar. 22) 
by Fields and Chodorov. Producer: Philip 
Dunning. With Onslow Stevens. 


WHITEOAKS (Mar. 23) dramatization by 
Mazo de la Roche of her novel. Producer: 
Anglo-American Productions. Settings by 
Norris Houghton. With Stephen Haggard 
and Ethel Barrymore. 


ALL THE LIVING (Mar. 24) dramatiza- 
tion by Hardie Albright of V. R. Small's 
I Knew 3,000 Lunatics. Producer: Chery] 
Crawford. Directed by Lee Strasberg. 
With Sanford Meisner and Leif Erickson. 

THE SEA GULL (Mar. 28) revival of 
Chekhov play. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
Directed by Robert Milton. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne and Margaret Webster. 





| WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy by Clif- 


ford Goldsmith. Producer: George Abbott. 
With Ruth Matteson, Joyce Arling and 
Butterfly McQueen. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR (A pr. 14) 
revival of Shakespeare's comedy by 
Henderson and Winwood. Directed by 
Mr. Henderson. Settings by Howard Bay. 
With Estelle Winwood, Effe Shannon and 
Louis Lytton. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


| THE CIRCLE (A pr. 18) revival of Maugh- 


am’s comedy by William A. Brady. 
Directed by Bretaigne Windust. With 
Grace George, Tallulah Bankhead, Dennis 
Hoey and John Emery. 

HEARTBREAK HOUSE (A pr. 29) revival 
of Shaw’s play. Producers: Welles and 
Houseman. With Mady Christians, Orson 
Welles and Vincent Price. 

WASHINGTON JITTERS (May 4) drama- 
tization by Boruff and Hart of Trumbo’s 
novel. Producers: Actors Repertory and 
Theatre Guild. With Fred Stewart and 
Will Geer. 


CLOSED 


| WHO’s WHO (Mar. 1-19) 


THE HILL BETWEEN (Mar. 11-19) 
SPRING THAW (Mar. 21-26) | 
WINE OF CHOICE (Feb. 21—Mar. 30) 


| THE CRADLE WILL ROCK (Jan. 3—A pr. 2) 


THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29, 1937-Apr. 9, 
1938) 

THREE WALTZES (Dec. 25, 1937-A pr. 9, 1938) | 

THE SHOEMAKERS’ HOLIDAY (Jan. I-A pr. 22) | 

THE WOMEN (Dec. 26, 1936-Apr. 23, 1938) | 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 
FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ENGLAND 


“To give the theatre-minded traveller creative 
instruction and social recreation during the festival 
SEGSOR, 


a nae eonorwaate to study under and confer 
with outst. ing English actors while enjoying 
social contacts in an lish town. 

Special courses in dramatic technique during July 


FOUR SESSIONS — July 5 to July 18; July 
19 to August 1; August 2 to August 15; 
August 16 to Aug 2. 


For descriptive folder address the Director 
FANNY BRADSHAW 


136 East 67th Street, New York, New York 
Phone Regent 4-3226 


(tg 


‘~~ eee ~~ 


NEW 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


A Non-Commercial Progressive Organization 


@ SPECIAL PRODUCTION 
TRAINING COURSE 
JUNE 13-JULY 9, 1938 
Tuition includes Board and Residence 


@ REGULAR SUMMER 
SEMESTER 
JULY 11-SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
BULLETIN “A” ON REQUEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


132 WEST 43rd STREET 
Phone: CHickering 4-8198 














In twenty years the Pasadena Playhouse has pepduced 


900 plays. Stage has called it ‘the most prolific play 
producing organization in America’. Our hool offers 
you that experience to equip you for career as actor, di- 
rector, playwright, technician or teacher of drama. We 
are regularly producing on three stages in a $650,000 
theatrical “plant”. Openings attended by screen and 
stage talent scouts. Famous names which Playhouse 
helped start to success include Wayne Morris, Gloria 
Stuart, Robert Young, Victor Jory, Anne —_ 
Stevens, Douglass Montgomery and others. New cata- 
log, with sixty photographs of school activities, gives 
you all details of two-year course. 


Write General Manager for it 
GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


LAYHOUSE 


33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE AKTS MONTHLY 


































































School and Theatre Directory continued 


oe read Loaf 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


13th Annual Session 


Bread Loaf, Vermont 


August 17-31, 1938 


TWO WEEKS’ INTENSIVE SUM- 
MER STUDY AND CRITI- 
CISM FOR WRITERS 


Joun W. Head of the 
Playreading Department of the 
Theatre Guild. 


GASSNER, 


Other sta ff members: Taropore Mor- 
RISON, BERNARD De Voto, Mer- 
ritt Hutsurp, Gornam Mun- 
son, Herscnet Brickett, HELEN 

Everitt, Fretcuer Pratt, Ray- 

MOND Everitt. 


FICTION 
VERSE 
DRAMA 
ARTICLE 


PERSONAL CONFERENCES 
WITH STAFF 
Lecturrs — Discussions 


Visiting Speakers: Paul Green, 
Pulitzer Prize Winner in the 
Drama; Robert Frost, Louis 
Untermeyer, Alice Duer Miller. 


All Inquiries 


Mrs. Pametia S. Poweiyi 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 





& 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
Tenth Anniversary 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 


1938 Summer Session 
June 24 to August 19 


Fer full particulars apply te 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





~ | <ditovially 


Speaking 


THE CRAFTSMAN AS ARTIST 


THE portfolio of the best theatre 
design of the season 1937-38 
(which enlivens the centre of this 


| issue), suggests anew the variety of 


talents that go into the production 
of a play. Honors to the playwright 


and the actor we readily admit; to | 


the designer and director, some- 
times, and not so readily. But the 


| craftsmen in the theatre are impor- 
| tant, too, ask the artists who work | 


with them; ask the stage designers 
what they owe to the scene painters, 
the scenery Construction companies, 
the dealers in textiles and the light- 
ing experts; ask the actors what they 
owe to the costume designers, to the 
wig-makers and to make-up. 


As a bow to these good friends of 


the theatre, we list the craftsmen 
that have helped to make the pro- 
ductions in the design portfolio the 
first-class jobs that they are. Here 
are the names, with the number of 
times they appear on this particular 
list. There are plenty of others just 
as good that would show up on any 
other set of plays of the same length. 

Among the costumers: Valentina, 
Eaves (3), Kiviette, Bergdorf Good- 
man, Jay-Thorpe, Veronica, Jaeckel, 
Helene Pons Studio, Brooks (2). 

Scenery Construction: Vail Con- 
struction Co. (2), T. B. MacDonald 
(5), Turner Scenic Construction Co., 
William Kellam, Nolan Brothers. 

Scene painting: Triangle Studios 
(6), Bergman Studios (3), Center 
Studios, Studio Alliance. 

Lighting and Electrical Equipment: 
Century Lighting Co. (3), Tudor 
Studios, Knickerbocker Co., Greene 
Lighting Co. (2), John Hansen, Du- 
wico, William Thomas. 

Wigs: House of Westmore, Gustav 
of London, Barris, Lerch, Shildhelm. 

Draperies: Dazian, J. Weiss (2), 
Eclipse Studios, Artcraft, Gladstone 
Silk. 

Properties: Gebhardt (2), Jacob 
Flamm (2), Fontaine Galleries, Moe 
Jacobs, John Fellipelli, Weidhaus. 

Make-up: Elizabeth Arden (2). 

Sound Equipment: Theatrical 
Sound Equipment Co. 


Shoes: House of Westmore, 


_ Nathan of London, I. Miller, La Ray 


Shoes, Leo Advance Shoe. 





BANFF ; FINE Ann 


SIXTH YEAR 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCK: 
~ 
THEATRE — ART — 


Courses in Playwriting by 
PROF. FREDERICK H. KOCH 


Courses in Acting, Direction, Production, Se 
Cuties ics, Sketching, Painting, Singing Chel 


Singing and Piano 
A 


Director of Dramatics — Ronald Elwy Mitehes 


Aug. 1-27 For Prospectus aggh 
University of Alberta — Extension Departmer 








The Cleveland Play 
and 
Western Reserve 
University 
offer courses leading to 
Master of Arts Degre 
in 
Drama and Theatre 


For information write 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SYRACUSE | 
UNIVERSITY | 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


Summer Session | 
July 5 to August 2% 


v 








@ Directing 
@ Stagecratt 
@ Play Production | 
@ High School 
Demonstration Group ia | 
Acting and Production ~ 
@ Cinema 
@ Allied Speech Arts 
v 


CIVIC UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
(An actual commercial theatre © 
student-operated) 
Resident Summer Company 
(Some apprentice players acc 
For information address 
SAWYER FALK 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ROOM 152 





















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





For 54 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 











THE IRVINE _ 
SCHOOL [3% 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
LEATH LODER, Associate Director 


STAGE SCREEN gl 

MMER COURSE in 
ATTING i in NEW YORK 
July 11 to August 16 


Daily a and Weekly 


oductions 
Study in NEW YORK CITY where your 
work will be seen by Talent Scouts for 


Stage and Screen 
Acting Technique, Improvisation, Ra 
dio, Fencing, Dancing, Voice, Make-up 
Day and Evening Courses 
Saturday Morning Children's Class 
Alice Brady and Clark Gable, former students 
Work sored by 
= Sybil Thorndike 
FALL COURSES BEGIN OCT. 1@ 


Write for Catalog T. Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


1s W. 67th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THEATRE | 


Eva Le Gallienne and Dame 

























































































PERRY-MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Intensive 2 months’ course in acting, directing, 
staging. Emphasis on improvisation and body 
movement. Dance under direction of DORIS 








HUMPHREY. Fully equipped stage and 
workshop. Classes and rehearsals 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. five days a week. Write for 
schedule of plays produced 


High, cool, mountain country, ideal for 
vacation, study. Riding, swimming, 
tennis, trips to Utah and New Mexico. 


Booklet announcing 1938 staff 
upon request 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Until June 1, 26 Oxford Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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list for Vol. I) 


1916-1937 
Monthly and Quarterly 


With over 4000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 





@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is 
an encyclopedia of the world theatre. 
It represents the only permanent and 
authoritative record of momentous 
theatre years, giving by text and il 
lustration a vivid account of world 
theatre events. 


@ To owniit is to have at hand a wealth 
of material on playwriting, acting, di- 
recting, architecture, stage design, 
costuming, lighting and the dance 
material which the most painstaking 
research could not hope to duplicate 
or even to approach. 


@ All but Volume | can be supplied 
at once. Orders for this volume are 
placed on a waiting list, to be filled 
when missing copies are located 





40 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 


July 25 — August 12 


Worksho PUA YSRITING 
(led. by ERIK BARNOUW wised 
by epee the grou Short 
weeks in ition to 
Story, Poetry, Novel, Prose, etc . - 


Other leaders and advisers include 








Carl Sandburg Hervey Allen 

Paul Engle Edward Davison 

Paul Horgan Douglas Bement 

Eric Knight Howard Mumford Jones 


Write for full details to The Director 
Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 














‘BENNINGTON 


THEATRE STUDIO 


THEATRE 
ARTS Complete 


(with first place on the waiting | 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 
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Offers training in September 1938 to 
Acting for men June 1939 
Fergusson 
CHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE Herold Grey 
DESIGN Arch Leuterer 
SPEECH for the STAGE To be ennounced 


SECOND WINTER TOUR PLANNED 
Write for Folder 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO 


Bennington, Vermont 

















* DRAMA: AND-«: THEATRE - 


CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


Stege Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Play- 
writing, Stege Craft, Community and School 
Drama, Lighting, Make- -up, History of Costume 


Phonetics and Public Speeking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 
For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advenced Degrees 


Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Comell University, ithece, New York 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Summer Program of Speech and 


ame 
Reguler University Quarter, June 23— September 3? 


Thomes Wood Stevens Elisabeth Lee Buckingham 
Gordon Lenge Leland Chapin 

Waldemar Johansen Virgil Anderson 

Helen Green H. Miles Heberer 


FEATURING AMERICAN DRAMA 


Production of four important Americen plays in two 
new theatres. 


A coordinated progrem of courses in acting, direct- 
ing, stege technique, costuming, meke-up, voice, 
speech correction, extemporeneous spesking, ar- 
gumentation, oral interpretation. 

Special lectures on American drama, recitals, ex- 
hibits, pley readings, Maxwell Anderson versé 
drama contest 

Address the Secretary, Division of Speech and 
Drame, Stanford University, Californie. 























Te Wolddé Nott Lenered Heth ts 


LUNGINES 


rEN WORDS FAIR 28 WORLD'S FAIR MORE OBSERVATORY 
+s - ACCURACY AWARDS 
GRAND | GOLD pee ee FROM LEADING 
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rIMING ‘ 4 COUNTRIES FOR 
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NewYork: Pais LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC... Monn 


LON GINES WATCHES . WITTNAUER WATCHES . AGASSIZ WATCHES Kf TOUCHON wal 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 








DRAMA 


BALLET 


Dorothy Stickney 


j Natwick 
———, Mary Morris 





THEATRE "2 


Matunuck, Rhode Island 


MAX FLOWERS, M.F.A. Yale School of Drama — Director of Drama, Williams College. 
ISAAC BENESCH, Assistant to Donald Ocenslager, New York City; and their Assisting Faculty from Yale School of Drama. 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director of School of Radio Technique, R.K.O. Building, Radio Ci 
RA OIRIQUE in charge of individual instruction in radio technique in a fully Sadeuthd aoiie: O. Building, Radio City, New York, 


BALLET CARAVAN supervising Ballet instruction, under direction of TODD BOLENDER, member of the Company and 
graduate of the Mary Wigman School. 


Edith Barrett 
TUITION and LIVING $265 COMPLETE — JULY 7 to AUGUST 18, 1938 


Witte fer Catalog: 34 Edgehill Rood, New Haven, Conn. Tel. Now Hoven 6-964. Kew York City Headquertem Hotel Biltmore (by eppotatment) 


SEA DRAMA SCHOOL 


PRIVATE BEACH 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Visiting Artists Have Been 
Russell Collins Erin O'Brien Moore 


Selena Royle 
Rex O'Malley Anne Mason - 


Jessie Royce Landis 
Rose Hobart 


(Longer by arr 











THE BEACH 
PLAYHOUSE 


A Summer Theatre at Cape Cod 
SAGAMORE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers an Unusual Opportunity for 

Sincere Beginners to Work Inten- 

sively in the Professional Theatre: 

Mornings: Classes in Acting, Make- 
up, Stage Diction, Design. 

Afternoons: Rehearsals under Pro- 
fessional Direction. 

Evenings: Appearances before dis- 
criminating paid audiences, talent 
scouts, producers, agents. 

“Between-Times’’: Swimming and 
other recreational activities to 
make for a perfect summer. De- 
lightful atmosphere on picturesque 
Cape Cod in the heart of the sum- 
mer theatre region. 

10 New York Stage successes; 2 new 

plays prior to Broadway production 

in the fall. 


Opportunity for a few sin- 
cere students to earn entire 
tuition in exchange for serv- 
ices around the theatre 


Illustrated catalogue on request 
Write: Business Manager 
THE BEACH PLAYHOUSE 
Sagamore, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


























Announcing a Special 


SUMMER COURSE 


Beginning July 11— Complete Dramatic Training 


study. SUMMER COURSE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 





Class forms early in July. An intensive * * course designed to give 
advanced students confidence, poise and authority in the 
interpretation of roles. 

rm All Classes in New York City. Register at once 
“ the great teacher” Individual cr Greup Training for Stage, Screen, Radio, Opere. Courses fo 
—DAVID BELASCO Teachers end Public Speakers. Stage Direction. Profesional Coaching 
“RS eacher aire, Helen . Katharine Hepb: Ruth Chatterton, 
FRANCES i ane eRe have eae Glliceere, Insssmenr Laue. Jean Arthur, 
ROBIN SON- Clark Gable, Michael Bartlett, Douglass Montgomery and many other stars 
DUFF Call, write or phone for literature 
235 East 62nd St., New York. RHinelander 4-7900, BUtterfield 8-5940 























THE THEATRE-IN-THE-WOODS 
AND APPRENTICE SCHOOL 
8 WEEKS’ SEASON 


COMMENCING JUNE 20 
SEVENTH SEASON OF LIGHT AND GRAND OPERAS 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC TRAINING  {QiAtED students 


“APPEAR WITH PROFESSIONALS” 


THEATRE-IN-THE-WOoODS, Greek Evans, Mme. Henriette Wakefield (Met. Opera), 
Directors Bryan Burroughs, Scenecraft, Bertrand Mitchell, Assistant Director 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT Telephone NOR. 2057 


= = —— ——— $$$ —_______ 














New York School 


om) the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
Professional apprenticeship and training at the 
Woodstock Playhouse, Woodstock, New York, in 
Conjunction with Robert Elwyn, Manager and 
Director. From July 1 to September 1, 1938 


FALL TERM 
In New York City starts October 3 
Catalogue on Request 


















119 West 57th St. New York City 
Studio 917 COlumbus 5-2445 
































THE CAPE PLAYHOUSE 


RAYMOND MOORE, Director 
DENNIS 
OFFERS 


NINE WEEKS OF TRAINING TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
STUDENT-ACTORS 


Voice, Diction and Body Work 


Intensive rehearsing under expert direction 


CAPE COD MASS. 





Opportunities for well qualified students to play during the 12th season of this 
distinguished summer theatre. 
Ina Claire, Jane Cowl, Ruth Gordon, Eva Le Gallienne, Roland Young, Robert Montgomery, 
Margaret Anglin, Henry Hull, Bette Davis, and Alice Brady are among the stars who have 
appeared in Cape Playhouse productions. 
For information address The Director, The Cape Playhouse Theatre School, 

















67 West 44th Street, New York City. Phone: Vanderbilt 3-0620 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 











Tel.: CHickering 4-8240 





THEATR E CLINTON, CONN. 


¥% Students will appear in our professional company with distinguished 
Broadway and Hollywood stars. 


¥* Classes — Interpretation of Roles — Voice Development — Stage Pres- 
ence — Scenic Design — Make-up. 


MOTION PICTURE and RADIO TECHNIQUE 


* Swimming — Golf — Boating — Horseback Riding, Etc. 


Address Applications to: THE PLAYERS THEATRE 





Paramount Building, New York City 





* DRAMA: AND: THEATRE - 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 


Stage Direction, Interpretation and Acting, Play- 
writing, Stage Craft, Community and School 
Drama, Lighting, Make-up, History of Costume. 


Phonetics and Public Speaking 
THEATRE PRACTICE IN 
THE CORNELL SUMMER THEATRE 
For Summer Session Bulletin, or for 
Graduate School Bulletin on Advanced Degrees 


Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithece, New York 
















STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Summer Program of Speech and 


Drama 
Regular University Quarter, June 23—September 3? 


Thomas Wood Stevens Elisabeth Lee Buckingham 
Gordon Lange Leland Chapin 
Waldemar Johansen Virgil Anderson 


Helen Green H. Miles Heberer 
FEATURING AMERICAN DRAMA 


Production of four important American plays in two 
new theatres. 

A coordinated program of courses in acting, direct- 
ing, stage technique, costuming, make-up, voice, 
speech correction, extemporaneous spesking, ar- 
gumentation, oral interpretation. 

Special lectures on American drama, recitals, ex- 
hibits, play readings, Maxwell Anderson verse 
drama contest. 

Address the Secretary, Division of Speech and 
Drama, Stanford University, California. 






























* 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
Tenth Anniversary 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 
1938 Summer Session 
June 24 to August 19 
For full particulars apply to 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 














Summer Dance Courses 
with 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


June 20 to July 1 Aug. 15 to Aug. 26 


Each course consists of forty hours 
intensive class work in technique, 
dance form and composition. 
Tuition — $50 
Enrollment limited 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 




























BAMPEF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
SIXTH YEAR 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
* 
THEATRE — ART — MUSIC 


Courses in Playwriting by 
PROF. FREDERICK H. KOCH 
Coursesin Acting, Direction, Production, Speech, 
Eurhythmics, Sketching, Painting, Singing, Choral 
Singing and Piano. A 


Director of Dramatics — Ronald Elwy Mitchell 


Aug. 1-27 For prospectus apply 
University of Alberta — Extension Department 
Edmonton, Alberta 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 11th-22nd, under 


MARJORIE GULLAN 


Choric Drama 
Choral Speaking 
Voice Training 
Mime 
Write for complete brochure from 
The Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Sq. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











Coming Yssues of 


THEATRE Arts 


JULY 


15th Annual Tributary 
Theatre Yearbook 


Dance in the College and on the! 


Road 


George Beiswanger 


Production Records 


Lee Mitchell 
A New Theatre and Arts Building 


at Wisconsin University 
Michael Hare 


Canadian Theatre and the Iris 


Exemplar 


John Coulter 


A Generation of Lost Plays 
footnote 


Morton Eustis 


Biographies of Professionals out 
of the Tributary Theatre 


Technicians’ Workshop 


News and Notes 


AUGUST 


Miguel Covarrubias 
Special Editor 


Mexican Issue 
Movies in Mexico 
Spellbound Stages 


Slapstick and Venom 


SEPTEMBER 


In the Service of Comedy 


Kindling the Divine Spark 
Otis Skinner 


The English Drolls 


lvor Brown 





Comedy in the Movies 
Morton Eustis 


Playwright’s Sample Book 
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